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BETTER SALES 
through BETTER WHITES 


Since the war the optical bleach has been one of the 
leading stimulants for textile sales — particularly in 
cottons and viscose rayons. Mills which had continued 
old bleaching methods are quickly realizing that the 
optical bleach — 


— gives infinitely better whites on cotton. 


— gives purer whites and clearer ground shades on 
viscose rayon. 


The sales counter continues to tell the rest of the story. 


TINOPAL BVA 


the ranking product for the mill, has played a real part 
in Better Sales through Better Whites. 


Write for a booklet clearly illustrating the effectiveness of 
Tinopal BV A.* 


* Patent applied for 


EY GEIGY COMPANY, Jnc. 


Dywstuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsoneae, Manchester 


exclusive equipment- 


superior product 


One of the reasons WHY the industry “looks to Althouse” for 
the newest and best in dyestuffs is because of our more 
modern methods of manufacture. First of all, we originate 
“new ideas”... then we have exclusive equipment built- 
to-order for perfect production. For example: our steam 
dryers are all instrument controlled—we use all Pyrex 

heat exchangers—electronic recording thermometers—and 
‘all special metal fittings, valves and pumps are made 

of Hasteloy C. These many scientific steps have been 

taken so that ALTHOUSE DYESTUFFS NEVER COME IN 
CONTACT WITH ANY CORROSIVE METALS -WHILE IN THE 
WET STAGE. That means we keep impurities out of finished 
dyestuffs . . . to give you a better finished product! 
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Announcement! 


ACETATE BLACK DYERS... 


amazing new developments have been taking place 
in the improvement of our AMACEL* BLACKS. 


Absolutely tops! the NEW, 


IMPROVED 
Amacel 


BLACKS 


--» BLACK G.S. 
-»e BLACK IV EXTRA 


As developed with Developer BON or BONASOL* these new, improved Amacels give the 
finest developed blacks obtainable. Perfected through the latest scientific advancements, 

















they offer to a greater degree than ever, better fastness—simplified application—consistent shade purity’ 
Both are suitable for box or jig ... both are highly dispersed—practically water soluble 


—holding stain on adjacent white viscose to @ minimum. 


American Aniline was the first successful U. S. producer of dyes designed especially for acetate fibres, 
and high quality has kept Amacels at the top in this field. 








For detailed information on Amacel Black G.S. and Amacel Black IV Extra, as well as special data 
regarding your own particular requirements, consult our nearest branch. 
A.A.P, technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. °¢ Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1, © Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢« Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. « Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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-MAYPON SUPER K 


‘and 


MAYPON K 


for 
Household 


and 


Industry 


MAYPON 4C 
for 
Cosmetics 


Samples 
and 
Literature 


MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON | 
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detergent 


and dyeing assistant (NON IONIC) 













REPCOL A-100 


(100% active) 


REPCOL A-20 


(25% active) 
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REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORAT 
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LYNDHURST NEW JERSEY 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS COMPANY, 2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, North Carolina 


_f EL. LEGG, 8 Harding Ave., Providence, R. |. 
New England Representatives: | DONALD R. MacLEAN, Box 202, So. Dartmouth, Mass. 


. California Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
4 
' (Canadian Selling Agent: Reliable Color & Chemical Company, 43 Hughson St., North, Hamilton, Ontario 


ty 
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Export Division Manager: Chester Feil, Refined Products Corp. 


IN WEBSTER’S “VAN” means 


... those in the lead. 


IN TEXTILES, “Van Viaanderen” means 
the leader in dyeing and 


finishing equipment. 


For nearly fifty years Van Vlaanderen 
has always been a step ahead—in de- 
sign, in workmanship and in service. 


A Reminder! 


Whether you need a single machine 
or an entire plant, Van Vlaanderen 
engineers are ready to help you. 


’ A partial list of our equip- 
ment is shown below 


Acetate Boil-off & Setting Equipment « Ace- 
tate Tricot Presetting Machines « Agers e 
Apron Conveyors « Back Riggings « Batching 
Stands e Back Washers « Beamers « Bleach- 
ing Equipment « Boil-off or Degumming Ma- 
chines « Calendars « Caustic Conveyor Ma- 
chines « Coating Machines « Continuous 
Washers « Cottage Steamers « Cotton Back 
Finishing Machines « Decating Machines e 
Decating Blankets « Doubling « Tubing Ma- 
chines ¢ Dye Jigs & Reels « Examining & 
Measuring Machines « Extractor Loaders e 
Full Width Machinery ¢ Greige Goods Wash- 
ers « Greige Goods Winders « Electric Guides 
e Hydraulic Calendars « Hydraulic Pumps « 
Initial Wet Treatment Machines e« Jigs, All 
Types « Laminating Machines « Measuring 
Machines « Nylon Heat Setting Machines e 
Padding Machines « Palmer Tenter Units « 
Resin Impregnators « Rolls, Rubber, Paper, 
etc. « Roller & Knife Coating Machines « 
Rolling Up Machines « Rubber Extractors « 
Scutchers « Second Hand Equipment « Slack 
Print Washers *« Submerged Type Scouring 
Units « Take up arrangements, constant 
speed e« Tensionless Constant Speed Dye 
Jigs « Tentering Frames & Clips e¢ Tricot 
Presetting Machine « Tubing Machine. 
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SURE AS HOOTING... 


TRITON X-100 


speeds your processing 
from gray fo finish 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


TrITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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View of the two-stage Butterworth Junior Bleaching 
Unit shown in operation at the Kerrigien Finishing 
Company, Providence, _I. Note cloth i 
through sections of range- Range includes 

Washers, Squeezer, Saturators, “yy” type 

“y” type Bleaching Compartments. 


Compact height of the two-stage Butterworth Junior 


Bleaching Unit installed at Kerrigien can be seen in 
this view of the range. Control of range js from 
center of the Unit on operating floor. 





Production! 


A two-stage Butterworth Junior Bleaching Unit 
is now in successful operation at the Kerriglen 
Finishing Company, Providence, R. I., bleach- 
ing 4 yard, 80 x 80 print cloth, at the rate of 
700-900 Ibs. per hour. Now—actual proof that 
it’s possible to get high quality bleaching 
continuously and economically with the Junior 
Bleaching Unit. The Unit installed at the 
Kerriglen Finishing Company is a complete 
bleaching range developed in conjunction with 
DuPont for small production bleaching. 


You can put a Butterworth Junior Bleaching 
Unit to work profitably in your mill bleaching 
knit goods, colored yarns, print goods and 
other fabrics. It gives the efficient small mill 
or the large mill doing specialty bleaching the 
economies of continuous peroxide bleaching. 
The machine shows some savings in steam 
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consumption, and only one man is required to 
operate the Unit as compared with two men 
on conventional ranges. 


The two-stage Butterworth Junior Bleaching 
Unit requires a floor space only 40 x 16 feet. 
The J-box is approximately 28 feet in height, 
but this height requirement may be reduced 
somewhat by placing the bottom of the J-box 
in a pit below the floor line. Cloth is handled 
gently and efficiently with patented Butterworth 
tension control devices. Inspection windows 
permit easy checking throughout the bleach- 
ing operation. 


Get the complete details on the Butterworth 
two-stage Junior Bleaching Unit today. Write 
for Bulletin No. 200. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. — 40 Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 
1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 
without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON ihe . sont YORK CITY 


ADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
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The high detergency of Monsanto Santomerse No. 1 is 
your assurance of thorough scouring at the high speed of 
continuous dyeing. Santomerse No. 1 rinses out completely 
and quickly, leaving colors clear and bright and leaving 
cloth with a soft feel that appeals to buyers. Along with 
its efficiency, Santomerse No. 1 is economical. Only 1 to 3 
pounds of the detergent are required per hundred gallons 
of water. In addition to scouring, Santomerse No. 1 

may be employed in the oxidizing unit, where it brings 
about rapid wetting action. 


Versatile Santomerse No. 1 is efficient in hard or soft 
water .. . in hot or cold solutions . . . in acid, neutral or 
alkaline baths. It guards the quality of textiles by 
preventing the formation of insoluble soap curds. 


If you would like more information on the use of MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
Santomerse No. 1 in connection with your continuous FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
dyeing . . . or about the use of Santomerse No. 1 asa x 
penetrant, dispersant or detergent in other textile Mono Sodium Phosphate 
operations . . . mail the coupon or contact the nearest Di Sodium Phosphate 
Monsanto Sales Office. MONSANTO CHEMICAL Tri Sodium Phosphate 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1779-H South Second Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division 


Birmingham, Boston, 1779-H South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Please send information on the use of Santomerse No. 1 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los ONSANTO in continuous dyeing. : 
Angeles, New York, 

Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., i 
San Francisco, Seattle. In 
Canada, Monsanto (Canada) 
Ltd., Montreal. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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PEAK PERFORMANCE 


The rare, majestic White Tailed 
Ptarmigan (Lagopus Leucurus) 
whose habitat is the higher moun- 


Be te in a ga ‘-} . >and discharging acetate, wool and nylon fibres, you 
atin aee -} ~~ can be assured of top performance with HY DROZIN 
‘1 ™~ (ZN(HSO,.CH.O),) ...aclear-dissolving, soluble zinc 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate. 
It is Economical—Because of its stability and 
strength, only a small percentage is required for best 
results. 
It is Versatile—Effective on a wide range of dyestuffs, 
KAN HYDROZIN produces a whiter ground and assures 
Plants: Passaic, N. J. aa better color values. ; a , 
Carlstadt, N. J. .. For top performance in stripping and discharging 
Los Angeles, California Grarikne acetate, wool and nylon, use HYDROZIN. 


HYDROSULFITE AWC HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. 


(NaHSO2®CH20 ® 2H20 8) (Na2S204) 
For printing of vat colors and For reduction of vat colors in 
& C0. discharge printing of all textile dyeing, stripping, etc., our 
id 


fibres. stabilized, maximum concen- 
PASSAIC,N. J. trated for strength and purity 


You are invited to write for additional information on these products. 
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AN EASY ROAD TO VAT FASTNESS 


\ 


are water soluble esters of vat dyes. They produce the same brilliant shades and have 
the same fastness properties as the parent vat dyestuffs from which they are derived. On cotton and 
rayon they are more level dyeing and have better penetration than ordinary vats. Prints are smoother 
and clearer than normally applied vat dyestuffs. On wool Algosols have superior light and wash fastness 
without impairment to the quality of the wool. The method of applying Algosols is simple and inexpensive. 


Suitings dyed with Algosols have excellent 
fastness properties even in light shades. Blan- 
kets and knitting yarns have outstanding fast- 
ness to light and washing. Algosols are recom- 


mended for dyeing slubbing and yarns in 
circulating machines. Shrink-proofed wool 
dyed with Algosols has excellent fastness to 
light and repeated washings. Wool can be 
dyed with Algosols without impairment to the 
quality of the wool. 





Rayon piece goods composed of filament, 
spun rayon or filament-spun rayon yarn when 
dyed by the continuous method or on the jig 


have solid, clear shades and excellent fast- 
ness, Rayon skeins are easily dyed on the 
‘Cascade’ type machine. Algosols are excel- 
lently suited for dyeing packages and cakes 
in pressure dyeing equipment. 






MIXED FIBERS 


Suitings and dress goods of spun rayon 
and wool blends dyed in solid shades meet 
all fastness requirements. Special effects can 
be obtained on cotton-wool and rayon-wool 
mixtures by dyeing the wool and leaving the a i 
cellulosic fibers undyed or on viscose-acetate Se OR ee dene) 8 
blends the viscose can be dyed fast color and Soe: aa ae ie tee 
the acetate tinted to yield two-tone effects. Gir eh eee Mgrs 






Technical information, product samples 
and the service of a highly trained 
technical staff are yours for the asking. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON+ PROVIDENCE+ PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO+ CHARLOTTE+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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for GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


*KEL-F is the registered trade name for polytri- 
fluorochloroethylene, an exceptionally stable 
thermoplastic produced by The M. W. Kellogg 
Company. Its resistance to chemical action, low 
cold flow, wide range of temperature application 
and flexibility combine to make KEL-F the most 
important diaphragm development in the past 
ten years. It is chemically inert to all inorganic 


Diaphragm lifts high for streamlined 
flow in either direction ... Smooth, 
streamlined passage, without pockets, 
prevents trapping of sludge and reduces 
frictional resistance to a minimum — 
irrespective of direction of fluid flow. No disc holder 
in fluid stream. Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 
are self-draining when installed with the spindle at 15 
degrees above the horizontal position. 





Diaphragm absolutely isolates working parts from 
fluid ... There’s no “if” about the way a continuous, 
one-piece diaphragm seals off the working parts from 
fluids; no perforation or puncture in the diaphragm 
where fluid or gas can possibly leak by 
the valve spindle. No sticking, clogging 
or corroding of working parts. Valve lu- 
bricant cannot contaminate the fluid in 
the line. 





acids, alkalies and the like with the exception of 
molten alkaline metals such as sodium. KEL-F 
is also chemically inert to organic materials but 
may be plasticized or swelled slightly by halo- 
genated organic materials. However, test installa- 
tions indicate that this plasticizing or swelling 
action is of minor consequence and in the ma- 
jority of cases does not affect valve operation. 


Diaphragm, body and lining 
materials to meet particular con- 
ditions . . . Bodies stocked in cast 
iron, malleable iron, stainless steel, 
bronze and aluminum: other mate- 
rials on special orders. Valve bodies lined with lead, 
glass, natural rubber or neoprene. Diaphragm mate- 
rials of natural rubber or synthetics. 





Diaphragm is only part that normally wears and 
needs replacement ... Depending on the type of serv- 
ice, it may last for years, par- 
ticularly since the compressor 
and finger plate combine to 
support the diaphragm in all 
positions. The diaphragm can 
be replaced quickly without 
removing valve from line. No 
refacing or reseating. 








= GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1. Branches: Atlanta * Billings * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston * Long Beach 
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for GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


*KEL-F is the registered trade name for polytri- 
fluorochloroethylene, an exceptionally stable 
thermoplastic produced by The M. W. Kellogg 
Company. Its resistance to chemical action, low 
cold flow, wide range of temperature application 
and flexibility combine to make KEL-F the most 
important diaphragm development in the past 
ten years. It is chemically inert to all inorganic 


Diaphragm lifts high for streamlined 
flow in either direction . . . Smooth, 
streamlined passage, without pockets, 
prevents trapping of sludge and reduces 
frictional resistance to a minimum — 
irrespective of direction of fluid flow. No disc holder 
in fluid stream. Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 
are self-draining when installed with the spindle at 15 
degrees above the horizontal position. 





Diaphragm absolutely isolates working parts from 
fluid ... There’s no “if” about the way a continuous, 
one-piece diaphragm seals off the working parts from 
fluids; no perforation or puncture in the diaphragm 
where fluid or gas can possibly leak by 
the valve spindle. No sticking, clogging 
or corroding of working parts. Valve lu- 
bricant cannot contaminate the fluid in 
the line. 





acids, alkalies and the like with the exception of 
molten alkaline metals such as sodium. KEL-F 
is also chemically inert to organic materials but 


may be plasticized or swelled slightly by halo- 
genated organic materials. However, test installa- 
tions indicate that this plasticizing or swelling 
action is of minor consequence and in the ma- 
jority of cases does not affect valve operation. 


Diaphragm, body and lining 
materials to meet particular con- 
ditions . . . Bodies stocked in cast 
iron, malleable iron, stainless steel, 
bronze and aluminum: other mate- 
rials on special orders. Valve bodies lined with lead, 
glass, natural rubber or neoprene. Diaphragm mate- 
rials of natural rubber or synthetics. 





Diaphragm is only part that normally wears and 
needs replacement . .. Depending on the type of serv- 
ice, it may last for years, par- 
ticularly since the compressor 
and finger plate combine to 
support the diaphragm in all 
positions. The diaphragm can 
be replaced quickly without 
removing valve from line. No 
refacing or reseating. 
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Textile fibers can absorb appreciable amounts of cer- 
tain detergents which cannot be removed by ordinary 
rinsing. Also any insoluble material introduced in the 
processing bath may remain in the fibers. 


This residue affects the handle of the fabric. It may 
affect subsequent finishing operations, alter colors and 
produce odors. 


That's why it’s a good idea to use Wyandotte “high- 
light” Kreelon. This superior detergent dissolves more 
quickly, is more soluble than most other detergents, and 
forms no insoluble water hardness complexes. It makes 
a clear, water-white solution. These qualities may be 
strikingly demonstrated by dissolving samples of Kreelon 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 

HYDROGEN « DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 

CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 

DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


YOU CAN SEE WHY 


Wyandotte “high-light’”’ Kreelon* leaves no residue 


and other detergents in separate beakers of water — 
and holding them up to the light. Note the clarity of the 
Kreelon solution. Compare it with the hazy, “muddy” 
appearance of the other detergent solutions. 


Kreelon is strongly recommended for textile scouring, 
dyeing and bleaching operations. It provides excellent 
detergent, wetting, penetrating, and rinsing properties 
in hard and soft water, in alkaline and acid media. Its 
performance is guaranteed by a three-way detergency 
test. Write us today for complete data on the proper- 
ties and applications of Wyandotte “high-light’” Kreelon. 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Offices in Principal Cities 
*Registered trade-mark 


Tt Wyandotte 


WYANDOTTE 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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New soil suspending agent 


is a starch acid ester derivative containing sodium carboxylate 
and sulfonate groups. If is considerably more economical than products cur 
a Talibm oletlale Muilela ¢-t1-1° Mor Me lollerihy ol-talellale Meole| alt Mmelale Malet Mel-lulliliicel (te Mulela dre) 


ability in this respect in repeated Research tests 


is particularly effective when compounded with detergents of 
the alkyl aryl variety. Whiteness retention tests on unsized cloths have sh 
LalctM nea eam Milehicidlclmell<Mlami'T ol-talellale Mt tell Molalo Ml ola Z-talilile Ma-bre(-19) 
of dirt into cloth fibers. The illustrated test is typical. The unsized cloth to 
left was immersed and agitated in a solution of standard soil 
ventional detergent. !ts twin (right) was agitated in a simil« 


a small quantity of NU-FILM had been added. Compare the results! 


rol Vii folate] a-ME-> G1e-1uil-1h Me tie] ol i-MRohal-] adele) alate Melalo Mule) <MolaMile(-16 
base for liquid laundry starches . while NU-FILM’s unusual resistance to wet 


soil pick-up suggests further application as a textile size. 
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How Hooker Phosgenation Service 
Can Cat Your Production Costs 


If you use 10,000 lbs. or more of a phos- 
gene derivative per month, Hooker can 
show you most interesting savings. In 
this volume the savings from the elimi- 
nation of packaging and transporting of 
the small, special phosgene containers 
begin to mount up rapidly. 

By arranging with Hooker for your 
phosgenation reactions you save further 
by eliminating the necessity of special ap- 
paratus and personnel especially trained 
for this work. Hooker facilities are more 
than adequate for your production re- 
quirements and our long experience with 
custom work such as hydrogenation en- 
able us to meet your production schedules 
with unfailing regularity. 

Listed at the right are six typical 
phosgenation reactions. These are selec- 
ted from a much larger number of re- 
actions to indicate the range of work 
with which we are familiar. 


Typical Phosgenations: 


. Alcohols to Alkyl Chlorocarbonates 
1@) 


ROH+COCI, —> ROCCI+HCI 


. Alcohols to Dialkyl Carbonates 
.@) 


2ROH+COCI, —> ROCOR+ 2HCI 


. Amines to substituted Carbonyl 


Chlorides 


RNH2+COCl, —> RNHCCI+HCI 


. Amides to Carbonyl Diamides 


HOH 


2RCONH2+COCIz —> RCON-C-NOCR 
+2HCI 


. Aromatic Hydrocarbons to Ketones 


R+COCl, —> RCR+HCI 


. Phenols to Chlorocarbonates or 


Carbonates 
ie) re) 


ROH+COCl2 —> ROCCI+ROH—> ROCOR 


Hooker Bulletin #10, “Phosgenation” describes Hooker 
services in detail and lists a substantial number of typical 
reactions. If you are now using phosgene or are interested 
in compounds made through its use, we suggest that you 
will find this booklet helpful. Write for your copy. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. ¢ TACOMA, WASH. 


SODIUM SULFIDE * SODIUM SULFHYDRATE * SODIUM BENZOATE * CAUSTIC SODA * MURIATIC ACID * PARADICHLOROBENZENE * CHLORINE 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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FOULARDS 


JACQUARDS 


TIE FABRICS 


RIBBONS 


MARQUISETTES y NINONS 


DISPERSIONS and SOLUTIONS 
for a wide variety of novel finishes... 


It will pay you to try out one or more of the Onyx series of Xyno Resins 
and see for yourself what effects of springiness, crispness and stiffening 
you can get on cotton, viscose, acetate, nylon and bemberg, as well as 
mixed constructions. They are producing many interesting finishes on 
ninons, marquisettes, organdies, foulards, taffetas, jacquards, tie 
fabrics and ribbons, as well as on other fabrics. 

Water dispersions include Xyno Resin AA40 . . . water thin, with 
particles of moderate size; Xyno Resin X99 . . . thin, with large particles; 
Xyno Resin 362 . . . viscous, with large particles; and Xyno Resin S69 
. .. water thin, with fine sized particles. 


ooker 

pical 7 . 2 Water solutions include Xyno Resin R . . . completely soluble in 50% 
aa 4 So ae sr i active form. All Xyno Resins require no heat treating or curing, and 

femme rss : involve no changes in processes or equipment. 


t you A SE ’ —— Alone or in combination they offer opportunities for unique and 
sales-stimulating effects warranting considerable experimentation. 


Write for this Technical Bulletin. 1: covers the complete line 
of Xyno Resins as well as the Onyx Resins .. . NCF Paste and Liquid Resin 
SS used for chintz effects and crush resistance. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING + FINISHING + PRINTING 
MER IL i I RE AE NE le RT No EN Nt 
ONYX OIL &® CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 

CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


ORINE In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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These azoic colors, for age cotton, linen The outstanding soluble vat color for produc- | wes incor 


Published 


or rayon, produce Navy Blue of good fastness 
at a low cost. In combination with the Phar- 
masol Yellows they produce deep Browns. 
Pharmasols are stabilized solutions, adjusted 
to the most practical concentration, which 
can be easily applied with a maximum of 
efficiency. 

Pharmasols do not decompose and thereby 
overcome the problems of troublesome dis- 
solving. 


ing bright Blues in any depth, of excellent 
fastness, is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 
for dyeing, padding and printing on cotton, 
linen or rayon (excepting acetate fibers) where 
maximum fastness is required. 


Indigosol Blue IBC is an important member 
of the group of very fast Indigosols, all of 
which are readily soluble and easily developed. 


Write For Complete Information! 


OF: -1:] (om Gro) Mo) man 1117, (oy Wan Glow | [on 


451-453 Washington Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Pa. * Providence, R. |. * Charlotte, N. C. * Hamilton, Ont. 


HOWES 
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Importers of the Manufactures of Representatives: 
Durand & Huguenin S.A. Los Angeles 


Exclusive oo 
Distributors of: armols 
Basle, Switzerland (Hathaway Allied Products} bitietess 


Pharmacines 
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ANOTHER NEW-/Vadiondh 


DYE ASSISTANT 


We ee fe | 


for increased f£astness on cottons 
and rayon with lower-cost direct dyes 


Notable increases in the wash, light and perspiration fastness of certain 
direct-dyed cottons and rayons can now be achieved by simple after- 
treatment in a 1% -5% National NACCUFIX bath. Quite often, fastness 
standards can thus be met with worthwhile savings on dyestuffs. 


For wrinkle resistant finishes, a combination treatment with NACCUFIX 
and Urea Formaldehyde resin (using NACCUFIX to replace the usual 
accelerator) provides greater wet-fastness in the resin bath and in 
subsequent laundering, dry-cleaning and hot wet-pressing. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for application data and matches 
made with the National Direct Colors recommended for use with NACCUFIX. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApitol 7-0490 Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St. Richmond 2-1930 
Providence 3, R.1., 15 Westminster St. DExter 1-3008 Columbus, Ga., Columbus Interstate Bidg. Columbus 3-1029 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard 3-6382 Greensboro, N.C., Jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensboro 2-2518 
San Francisco 5, Cal., 517 Howard St. SUtter 1-7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building CHattanooga 6-6347 
Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St. Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. CYPress 2821 
Chicag®54, ill., The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7-3387 New Orleans 12, La., Cotton Exchange Bidg. Raymond 7228 
Charlotte, 1 N.C., 201-203 West First St. CHarlotte 3-9221 Toronto 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W. Elgin 6495 
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TABLES FOR USE IN COMPUTING 
SMALL COLOR DIFFERENCES 


United States Department of Agriculture, Production 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


EVERAL formulas for expressing 

small color differences in a single 
number have been reported. Each depends 
upon the specification of color in terms 
of a defined color space. The more nearly 
this color space represents uniform visual 
spacing, the better the resulting expres- 
sion of “small-difference” or “color tol- 
erance” or “fading” should be. 

Whether small differences specified in 
terms of the three variables of each of 
these color space concepts can be added or 
not to provide a single number specifica- 
tion of total difference that will hold under 
careful theoretical scrutiny is a question. 
It is, however, a fact that formulas based 
on very simple mathematical treatment 
have been found to hold in practical ap- 
plication as well or better than more 
complicated formulas yet devised. 

A series of papers and discussions re- 
sulting from an Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil Symposium on Small Color Differences 
was published in 1944 in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, May 22, June 5- 
19, July 3. These papers include a listing 
of six formulas and a discussion of their 
meaning and derivation in a paper by 
Nickerson (3). These formulas are 
discussed and listed in an ISCC sym- 
posium on color held with the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in 1947 (4). 


also 


Three types of formula are available 
for use. These are based on the Munsell 
3-dimensional concept of hue, value, 
chroma; a 3-dimensional concept com- 
bining Judd’s UCS diagram with a scale 
of lightness (L Y %); and a 3-dimen- 
sional concept based on proposals by E. 
Q. Adams. In a detailed report (5) of 
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DOROTHY NICKERSON 


applications of all six formulas to 11 
groups of colors, it was concluded that 
correlation of results of these 
small-difference formulas against visual 
observations showed no great advantage 
of one formula over another, the formula 
to be selected for use should depend upon 
the form of one’s color data. R*, used as 
a measure of correlation’, varied from 
0.60 for the Munsell formula to 0.53 for 


since 


* Simple linear correlation is expressed by R. 
The R* figure was used in (5) because it seems 
to present a better picture of the situation 
than is warranted by the R data which range 


from 0.72 to 0.77. 


and Marketing 


the Judd, and 0.52 and 0.54 for the Adams’ 
formulas. Therefore, if the data are in 
Munsell notation, use the Nickerson or 
Nickerson-Balinkin formula; if the data 
are in Hunter terms, use the Judd-Hunter- 
Scofield formulas; if the data are in L.C.I. 
terms, use one of the formulas developed 
by Balinkin on the basis of Adams’ pro- 
posals. To the six formulas studied an- 
other should be added, one based on a 
modified chromatic value space, as pro- 
posed by Saunderson and Milner (6). 
Much of the color specification work 
in the textile industry is based on spec- 
trophotometric measurement, and because 
of this, colorimetric data are usually avail- 


Adams’: W,- Vv 


Figure 1 
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able in I.C.I. (X, Y, Z)-terms. The small- 
difference formula most easily and rapidly 
applicable to I.C.I. data is the following, 
which is based on the color space de- 
scribed by Adams as “chromatic value.” 
Note that the formula is applied to the 
L.C.I. tristimulus values (X, Y, Z), not 
to chromaticity coordinates (x, y, z). 


to note that T. F. Boyd, in a study of 
Color Tolerance Specifications for Paint 
made at the Industrial Test Laboratory 
of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, finds 
that rank correlations of results based on 
formulas versus visual test results, show 
the Saunderson-Milner adaptation to give 
results of about the same order as those 


1, 


AE. =f }(0.23 A Vx)? + [A(Vx—Vr)]? + [04 A eV} (1) 


In “chromatic value” space the coor- 
dinates are Vy, (Vx—Vy), (Vz—Vy), V 
being the Munsell value function recom- 
mended by the O.S.A. subcommittee on 
spacing of the Munsell colors. The result- 
ing space has the same vertical dimension 
as Munsell space. When Munsell renota- 
tions are converted to Adams’ space, and 
the Adams’ (Vx—Vy) is plotted against 
2.5 times the scale for (Vz—Vy), as in 
Figure 1, the radial distance from the 
illuminant point correlates well with Mun- 
sell chroma along any one Munsell hue 
radius. However, equal distance in chroma 
differs somewhat for different hues as is 
shown by succeeding ovoids from the cen- 
ter, each of which represents two steps of 
Munsell chroma, the heavy lines indicating 
chromas at /10 and at /20. In any con- 
cept used as a basis for “small difference” 
specification equal chroma distances for 
all hues is a desired feature. An improve- 
ment on the Adams’ formula in this re- 
spect is suggested by the Saunderson-Mil- 
ner modification of Adams’ “chromatic 
value space.” A slide rule and graph de- 
veloped by Saunderson and Milner (6) 
simplify the calculations. The formula 
based on this Saunderson-Milner modifica- 


based on use of the Nickerson index. 

The choice between use of formula (1) 
and (2) remains with the individual work- 
er who must decide whether any increase 
in correlation with visual judgment is 
sufficient to balance out the extra work 
involved in using (2). If the work can 
be sufficiently reduced, then the Saunder- 
son-Milner formula is the one to be pre- 
ferred.” 

Meanwhile, however, formula (1) has 
been used by a number of textile workers, 
including Godlove (1) and Vickerstaff and 
Tough (7). In this formula the num‘ers 
0.23 and 0.4 are scale factors that relate 
the three measures of Adams’ “chromatic 
value” space quite closely to Munsell 
space. The added factor (f) is included 
because the unit of difference that results 
from the above formula is so extremely 
small. In studying the relation of the units 
resulting from six formulas, Nickerson 
and Stultz provided a factor for each of 
the six® that would average the difference 
in unit between the first Nickerson and 
Judd units. The early Index of Fading 
unit was set by Nickerson to equal about 
1/3 of a Munsell chroma step, a differ- 
ence that members of the silk committee 


tion is: of ASTM’s Committee D-13 (for whom 
A Es-1 [ ¢ A oi)’ ee A\ o:)° a. 4 A f:)"] "e (2) 
where {1 = (Vx—Vyx) (9.37 + 0.79 cos @) 
gs = (Vz—Vy) (3.33 + 0.87 sin @) 
£2 = kV 


and k may vary from 2 to 10, depending 
on conditions of viewing. If (2) is used, 
reference should be made to Saunderson 
and Milner’s original paper. In a private 
communication (June 6, 1950), Dr. Saun- 
derson suggests that an important sim- 
plification in the use of zeta equations for 
expressing color differences can be made 
without loss of accuracy by obtaining the 
quantities (9.37 + 0.79 cos 0) and 3.33 

0.87 sin @) for the standard only (or. 
for one of a group of colors, and ignor- 
ing the variation in 0 among samples 
that are fairly close together in color space. 
After the quantities containing the trigo- 
nometric functions have been evaluated 
for a standard color, Dr. Saunderson re- 
ports that the calculation of color differ- 
ences from the standard is very little more 
work than by use of formula (1). 

In this connection it may be of interest 


542 


the formula was developed) thought to be 
important. The Judd, or NBS unit, was 
set to indicate a color difference of some 
commercial importance. If a factor of 
1.164 is applied to the Nickerson unit, 
and one of 0.907 to the Judd unit, then 
the factor to be applied to the “chromatic 
value” unit is 41.854 to give them all the 
same unit of difference. The need for car- 
rying these adjustments beyond two places 





*For a comparison of color systems with re- 
spect to uniform visual spacing, see paper by 
R. W. Burnham, Optical Soc. Amer. Jour. 39, 
387-392 (1949). 

* The numerical constants of the zeta equa- 
tions of Saunderson and Milner have been ad- 
justed so that the unit used is equal to one 
Munsell chroma step. Presumably then, the con- 
stant should be 1/3 of that used for the Nicker- 
son formula. 
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is not justified, in fact it is suggested that 
this factor be rounded off to 40. Vicker- 
staff has used a factor of 42; Godlove 
used a factor of 10, but that may have 
been because he overlooked the provision 
of this factor in the Nickerson-Stultz re- 
port, and used a simple number to get a 
unit nearer to a useful size. If the unit 
of importance is as little as 0.1 Munsell 
chroma step, then 10 might be preferable 
to 40. However, since use of 40 would 
provide small difference numbers that 
would be closely in line with the num- 
ber resulting from formulas based on the 
Nickerson and Judd formulas, it might 
be an advantage to use f — 40 in the 
formula for computing small color differ- 
ence on a basis of Adams’ “chromatic 
value” (/\Es so that results based on 
all formulas might be of the same order. 


When using the “chromatic value” for- 
mula it is convenient to convert I.C.I. 
(X, Y, Z)-factors to Vx, Vx, Vz by use of 
Tables I, Il, and III. Table I is taken 
directly from the O.S.A. subcommittee 
report on spacing of the Munsell sys- 
tem (2); it is a table showing the relation 
of Munsell value to LCI. Y, as it is 
usually computed from spectrophotomet- 
ric data, using MgO as 100. Since MgO is 
not 100 percent on a scale of Absolute 
Reflectance, and since Munsell 10/ value 
is set for Absolute Reflectance, MgO 
thereby becomes Munsell N 9.90/. 


In order to plot neutrals at the center 
of the coordinate system, it is necessary 
in using the “chromatic value” formula 
to make X = Y Z for whatever illu- 
minant is to be used. On the usual I.C.I. 
(x, y)-diagram, only Equal Energy is 
plotted at the center of the diagram. 
When the selected ordinate method is 
used to compute spectrophotometric data 
the sums are first totaled on the basis of 
xX Y = Z, so that a factor must be 
included to adjust the final totals to agree 
with the reauired position of the illumi- 
nant on the (x, y)-diagram. On the other 
hand, when the weighted ordinate method 
of computation is used, the adjustments 
are already included in the computational 
tables. For example, for illuminant C, 
the sums for the white point are X = 
0.9804, Y 1.000, Z = 1.1181. If one 
uses the selected ordinate method of com- 
puting spectrophotometric data he need 
only use Table I, applying it to the totals 
for X, Y and Z before adjustment by the 
above factors. But for the usual case in 
which X, Y, and Z are already adjusted 
for C illuminant, Vy should be read from 
Table I, Vx from Table II, and Vz from 
Table III.“ 





is used, 
the Vx, Wz tables will need to be specially 
prepared in order to make the required adjust- 


“If an illuminant other than “C” 
ment to X = Y 


= Z for the illuminant point. 
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} Vy 
29.94 4.99 
29.82 s 
29.71 7 
29.59 6 
29.48 5 
29.36 4.94 
29.25 3 
29.13 2 
29.02 l 
28.90 0 
28.79 4.89 
28.68 8 
28.57 7 
28 6 
28 5 
28 4.84 
28 3 
28 2 
27 l 
27 0 
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27 8 
27 7 
27 6 
27. 5 
27. 4.74 
27 3 
26 2 
26 1 
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26 1.69 
26 8 
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26 5 
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25 3 
25 2 
25 1 
25 0 
25 4.59 
25 8 
25. 7 
25.20 6 
25.10 5 
25.00 4.54 
24.89 3 
24.79 2 
24.69 1 
24.58 0 
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MuNSELL VALUE Scace (V) ror 0 To 10 
4 'y Y v. Y V Vy 
68 | 3.99 11.935 | 2.99 6 3 0.99 
59 8 11.870 8 6 3 8 
.50 7 11.805 7 6 3 7 
41 6 11.740 6 6 3 6 
32 5 11.675 5 6 3 5 
23 | 3.94 11.611 | 2.94 6 2 0.94 
14 3 11.547 3 6 2 3 
06 | 2 11.483 . = 2 2 
97 | 1 11.419 1 6 2 1 
88 0 11.356 0 6 2 0 
79 | 3.89 11.292 | 2.89 6 2 0.89 
70 8 11.229 8 6 2 + 
62 7 11.167 7 6 2 7 
53 6 11.104 6 5 2 6 
44 5 11.042 5 5 2 5 
36 | 3.84 10.980 | 2.84 5 2 0.84 
27 3 10.918 3 4. 2 3 
19 2 10.856 2 5 2 2 
10 | 1 10.795 1 5 2 l 
02 0 10.734 0 5 2 0 
93 | 3.79 10.673 | 2.79 5 2 0.79 
85 | 8 10.612 8 5 2 ~ 
76 7 10.551 7 § 2 7 
68 6 10.491 6 5 2 | 6 
60 5 10.431 5 5 2 5 
51 | 3.74 10.371 | 2.74 5 2 | 0.74 
43 | 3 10.311 3 5 2 3 
34 | 2 10.252 2 5 2 } 2 
26 | 1 10.193 1 5 2 } 1 
18 | 0 10.134 0 5 2 0 
10 | 3.69 10.075 | 2.69 5 2 0.69 
02 | 8 10.017 8 5 2 . 
93 | 7 9.959 7 § 2 7 
85 6 9.901 6 5 2 6 
77 | 5 9.843 5 «5. 2.3 | 5 
69 | 3.64 9.785 | 2.64 5 Se | 0.64 
61 3 9.728 3 5 3.3 3 
53 2 9.671 2 5 2.2 2 
45 1 9.614 1 5 S:4 1 
37 0 9.557 Oo 4.§ 2.3 | 0 
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34 | : & 7 4 ‘4 7 
26 6 8 6 4 1 6 
18 5 8 5 4.4 1 5 
11 | 3.44 8.6 2.44 4 1 0.44 
03 3 8.6 S #A 1 3 
96 | 2 8. S 2A 1 2 
88 | . 2A L <¢@3 1 1 
81 | 0 8 0 4.3 1 0 
73 | 3.39 8 2.39 4.5 1 0.39 
66 | Ss &.i 8 4.3 1 8 
.58 | 7 8. = 1 7 
51 6 8.5 6 4 1 6 
43 | , @3 5 4 1 5 
36 | 3.34 8 2.34 4 1 0.34 
28 | 3 8 3 4 1 3 
21 | 3s gs 2 4 1 2 
14 1 8. : wa 1 1 
07 Se 23 0 3.5 1 0 
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92 Ss 34 1 ~ 
85 , , = 1 7 
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TABLE II 
L.C.1. X~ EQuivALENT® OF THE MUNSELL VALUE Scace (V) 
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Z. EQUIVALENT* OF THE MUNSELL VALUE SCALE 
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It may assist workers to have an ex- 
ample worked out for them. Let us as- 
sume, therefore, that a color difference 
is to be worked out according to formula 
(1) for two yellow samples having the 
following specifications: 


compute and report results for small color 
differences for many textile problems 
where data are needed but are not now 
computed because of the amount of work 
required. The “chromatic value” formula 
for computing small differences is ex- 





Munsell 
Votations 


1.01. data 





Identi- a ciel awn —_ 
fication H ' i xX Y Zz x Y 
Standard _ 7 2.5Y 5.97 3.30 : 2940 2973 .2035 .3698 .3741 
No. 2 3.0Y 6.06 3.14 .3028 .3081 -2170 .3658 .3722 

Std. No. 2 
Solution: Read values of Y from Table I Vy 5.97 6.06 
Read values of X from Table II Vx = 5.99 6.07 
Read values of Z from Table III Vz 4.71 4.84 
Std. No. 2 Diff. 
Vy 5.97 6.06 0.09 
Vx—V\ + 0.02 +0.01 0.01 
V,—V;\ —1.26 —1.22 0.04 


Substituting in (1): 


AE, = 40 } £0.23 (.09)} + (01)? + [0.4 (0.4)]? 


Use of these tables cuts down enor- 
mously the time required for computing 
color differences. In fact, publication of 
these tables in convenient form should 
make it possible for many workers to 


ys 


40 (0.028) ‘.t2 


tremely easy to apply when the data are in 
the form of LC.I. X, Y, Z for illuminant 
C, and when Tables I to III are available. 
As Dr. Godlove has reported, computa- 
tions for a single color take an average 





of 90 seconds or less when a number are 


done at one time. 
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Modern Trends in the Use of 
Detergents 


P. B. Law, Textile J. Australia 25, 189-92, 
April, 1950. 

A detergent is a substance which fa- 
cilitates the removal of foreign matter 
from the surface of a soiled material. On 
textiles this soil is of two varieties:—(a) 
oil and grease; (2) solid soil. The re- 
moval of these two types of soils calls 
for ability of the detergent to fulfil five 
functions:— 

(1) Ability to wet the surface being 

cleansed and the soil thereon. 

(2) It must be capable of being ab- 
sorbed at these interfaces. 

(3) It must be capable of emulsifying 
the oil or greasy soils. 

(4) It must be capable of dispersing 
the solid soil. 

(5) It must be capable of maintaining 
these two types of soil in stable dis- 
persion or emulsion, so that they 
can be rinsed away without redepo- 
sition occurring. 


The author elaborates on these five 
functions, comparing the efficiency of 
soap with that of several synthetic de- 
tergents. He calls particular attention to 
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the value of additions of salt to deter- 
gent solutions, to increase their scouring 
efficiency, and the prevention of redeposi- 
tion of soil by the addition of carboxy- 
methylcellulose —W.H.C. 


Methods and Reagents Used in 
Getting the Color Off 


A. G. Tyler, Textile J. Australia 25, 154-5, 
200-3, April, 1950. (from Dyer and Textile 
Printer). 

In general, stripping agents for woo! 
should be of an acid nature, while alka- 
line stripping agents are used with cot- 
ton, linen, and the regenerated cellulose 
rayons. Both acid and alkaline treatments 
may be used on silk. 

Wool. Level-dyeing acid dyes may be 
partially stripped by boiling in a 30-40 
per cent Glauber’s salt solution. To de- 
stroy the dye by chemical means, strong 
oxidizing or reducing agents have to be 
used. For an oxidizing agent, a treatment 
with bichrome and sulfuric acid is most 
commonly used. Peroxides are more ex- 
pensive, but leave the wool in better con- 
dition. Acidified permanganate, followed 
by bisulfite, is still another stripping 
method. For reducing agents, zinc sulfoxy- 
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late formaldehyde is the most widely used. 
The sodium salt, though more expensive, 
has the advantage of leaving no insoluble 
matter in the wool. Titanous chloride 
and sulfate are also occasionally used. 

Cellulosic Fibers. For complete removal 
of the color, sodium hydrosulfite and 
caustic soda is the method usually rec- 
ommended, followed if necessary by a 
light hypochlorite treatment. The sulf- 
oxylate-formaldehyde compounds and ti- 
tanous salts are also used at times. Sul- 
fur dyes may be partially stripped by a 
treatment with sodium sulfide. Chemic 
also destroys most sulfur dyes. Vat dyes 
are more difficult to remove. Caustic and 
hydrosulfite at a high temperature will 
lighten most shades. Addition of prod- 
ucts of the Dispersol VL or Lissolamine V 
types increases the stripping action. In- 
soluble azo dyes may be similarly strip- 
ped, using an addition of Lissolamine A. 

Silk. The usual stripping bath contains 
hydrosulfite and ammonia. For an acid 
reducing agent, sodium sulfoxylate for- 
maldehyde is recommended. 

Acetate and Nylon. Dispersed dyes are 
difficult to strip. Hydrosulfite and am- 
monia will remove some dyes; the addi- 
tion of Lissolamine will help in some 
cases.—W.H.C. 
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Fundamentals of the Crabbing 


Process 
inon., Textile J. Australia 25, 112, 114, 


April, 1950. 


Although machinery has been improved, 
the basic principle of the crabbing process 
has remained unchanged for the past 50 
years. 

Keratin (wool substance) is very sensi- 
tive to boiling water, the effect of which 
is cumulative. Qualitatively, it can be 
said that the two most important factors 
controlling setting of the wool fiber by 
crabbing are the temperature and the pH 
of the medium. Permanent set is built up 
by means of two successive chemical reac- 
tions—(1) disulfide bond breakdown; (2) 
the formation of new linkages. At low 
pH values reaction (1) takes place very 
slowly and permanent set is, therefore, not 
realized; when the pH is too high, dam- 
age to the wool keratin occurs, partly be- 
cause reaction (2) does not take place, 
and partly due to main chain hydrolysis. 
The pH range which can be used in prac- 
tice, therefore, lies between 6.0 and 9.5. 

As regards the practical problem, the 
main difficulty faced by the engineer is 
that of applying heat in the form of steam 
or water uniformly to a large mass of 
fabric held under even tension. The other 
important difficulty in practice is that of 
ensuring uniformity of pH and electro- 
lyte concentration throughout a piece. 
This is, of course, particularly the case 
in crabbing, where the process is carried 
out prior to any wet treatment. 

The author enumerates various serious 
faults traceable to the crabbing process, 
and points out that some of these are no 
doubt due to irregular application of the 
heat units.—W.H.C. 


“Orlon” Acrylic Fiber, Nylon and 
Fiber V as Effect Threads 


Anon., Technical Bulletin (Du Pont) 6, 92- 
109, June, 1950. 


Worsted men’s wear often contains 
white or colored “effect threads” which 
remain untinted when the fabric is piece 
dyed. Both silk and cellulose acetate 
have been used for such effects, and re- 
cently, it was found that nylon could be 
resisted to many acid and chrome dyes by 
treatment with tannic acid, tartar emetic 
and stannous chloride. 

Since Fiber V and “Orlon” continuous 
filament acrylic fiber exhibit no affinity 
for acid dyes, they should prove excellent 
fibers for use as white effect yarns in 
piece-dyed worsteds. “Orlon” is satis- 
factory for use in worsteds which are to 
be piece-dyed with Chromacyl or chrome 
dyes. Fiber V resists staining by acid col- 
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ors when these colors are used to cross- 
dye a nylon-Fiber V combination fabric. 

With the increasing popularity of vat- 
dyed ribbed cotton half-hose, there is 
definite interest in extending the appli- 
cation of vat dyes to fancy cotton and 
viscose-process containing 
white and colored illuminating threads 
or clocks. There is also potential interest 
in white and colored effects in vat-dyed 
cotton piece goods for shirtings, curtains, 
etc. “Orlon”, nylon and Fiber V_ have 
been evaluated for these purposes. 


rayon hose 


stained significantly 
when present in cotton which is dyed 
with vat colors by the “half-hose” pro- 
cedure. It also withstands staining by 


“Orlon” is not 


many vat dyes applied to cotton piece 
goods by the pigment pad-jig develop- 
ment technique. “Orlon” also resists stain- 
ing by direct cotton and dispersed acetate 
colors. 

Dyed nylon yarns resisted with Mor- 
dant BS make excellent color effects in 
cotton fabrics which are vat-dyed by the 
jig-development procedure. On the other 
hand, where steam development is em- 
ployed, the nylon yarns are stained. 

Both acetate-dyed and undyed Fiber V 
yarns are only slightly stained by the six 
vat dyes applied by the pad-steam proc- 
ess and by the pad-jig process. 

The methods for dyeing and cross 
dyeing these various fibers are described 
in great detail—W.H.C. 


The Distribution of Direct Dyes 
Between Wood and Cotton in One- 
bath Union Dyeing. Part I— 
Durazol Red 2B 


C. 2. Bee Cc. 
Stevens, J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 66, 281-8, 
May, 1950. 


Nanavati, and C. B. 


Note: Durazol Red 2B (C.I. 278) is better 
known in the United States as Benzo Fast Red 
8BL). 

Durazol Red 2B shows maximum af- 
finity for cotton at 40°C., but is absorbed 
more rapidly at higher temperatures; on 
wool, both the rate of absorption and the 
amount of dye absorbed increases as the 
temperature is raised. The effects of add- 
ing Glauber’s salt to the dyebath, and of 
varying the liquor-goods ratio, are very 
similar for both wool and cotton. Ad- 
dition of small amounts of acid to the 
dyebath greatly increases the amount of 
dye absorbed by the wool, but the atsorp- 
tion by cotton is relatively insensitive to 
pH changes. Provided that acid is not 
present, the percentage exhaustion of a 
union dyebath is low, except when the 
amount of dye available is small. 


When only a small amount of dye is 
used, the color of the two fibers is the 
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same when each contains the same amount 
of dye. As the percentage of dye on the 
fiber increases, more dye is required on 
the cotton than on the wool if the shades 
on the two fibers are to match. Ultimately, 
the amount of dye required on the cotton 
may be four times as much as that re- 
quired on the wool. The maximum depth 
of shade obtainable on cotton is much 
less than that obtainable on wool. 

The effects on the absorption of the 
dye by the two fibers caused by varying 
the time, pH, addition of Glauber’s salt 
and common salt, and the liquor-goods ra- 
tio are illustrated by tables and graphs.— 
W.H.C. 


Some Physical-Chemical Aspects 

of Cotton Detergency. Limitations 

of Present Laboratory Testing 
Methods 


J. M. Lambert and H. L. Sanders, Ind. and 
Eng. Chem. 42, 1388-94, July, 1950. 


A review of the conventional testing 
methods has been made which showed 
that the present tests fail in many re- 
spects to simulate adequately actual use 
conditions. It is pointed out that in prac- 
tice, cotton is soiled by complex mixtures 
rather than by large amounts of finely 
divided carbon black. Moreover, the non- 
linear relationship between the reflectance 
and the amount of soil.on the fabric in- 
dicates that even trace quantities of in- 
grained soil can reduce appreciably the 
whiteness of textiles. Also, cotton goods 
are normally soiled and laundered re- 
peatedly throughout their lifetime in con- 
trast to conventional laboratory wash tests 
which employ only a single cycle with 
unused cotton. Preliminary results are 
described which were obtained with sev- 
eral cotton detergents in multicycle wash 
tests in which roll towels were soiled in 
actual use, then washed in a home wash- 
ing machine and measured in the labora- 
tory. Available field tests made with these 
detergents essentially substantiated the 
results of this practical series of tests. 
Conventional carbon black-type swatches 
were included in the above washes but in 
this case the results failed to correlate 
with the actual performance data. The 
important distinction between precision 
and accuracy of laboratory detergency 
data is illustrated by a typical example. 

The limitations of the present labora- 
tory procedures for studying cotton de- 
tergency suggest that much greater stress 
than hitherto should te laid on multi- 
cycle tests. Furthermore, the removal of 
last traces of ingrained soil should be 
studied by washing to higher reflectance 
levels. 

Fifty-one references to the literature 
are cited.—W.H.C. 
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COMPARATIVE RAIN RESISTANCE OF 


VARIOUS WOOL FABRICS* 


ARNOLD M. SOOKNE, FRANCIS W. MINOR and MILTON HARRIS 
Harris Research Laboratories, Washington 11, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


T is generally recognized that woolen 

Outergarments, especially when they 
are treated with a water repellent, can 
provide considerable protection against 
rainfall, On the other hand, it is equally 
well agreed that they tend to absorb large 
quantities of water, and so considerably 
increase the weight borne by the wearer. 
This latter property appears to be asso- 
ciated with the porous structure and low 
density of woolens, which result from 
inherent characteristics of the wool fiber. 
Nevertheless, it seems logical that differ- 
ent types of woolen fabrics should behave 
differently with respect to the absorption 
of water, and that the resistance to pene- 
tration should also be affected by fabric 
structure. These effects of fabric structure 
on the water revellency of woolens have 
apparently never been adequately studied 
in rainfall. And finally, the magnitude of 
the improvement in the repellency of dif- 
ferent woolen fabrics that can be effected 
by the application of a water repellent 
has remained subject to some doubt. 

In order to study the effects of fabric 
properties on the water repellency of wool, 
a series of wool fabrics varying widely 
in weight, thickness, and structure was 
obtained, and their properties studied be- 
fore and after a water revellency treat- 
ment. The structural features of the fab- 
rics were determined, and they were then 
subjected to a variety of laboratory tests 
for repellency. The fabrics were then ex- 
posed to an artificial three-inch-per-hour 
rain, and their absorption and resistance 
to penetration determined as a function 
of time. The relationships between prop- 
erties of the fabrics and the results of the 
laboratory and rain-room tests were then 
examined. The results of these studies 
are discussed below. 

This work constitutes a part of the Army 
Quartermaster program on water resistance of 
wool for military clothing, and is under the 
supervision of the National Research Council 
Advisory Committee on Textile Finishing Re- 


search. 
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Fourteen wool fabrics (a) of widely dif- 
ferent structural and physical properties 
were tested in an artificial three-inch- 
per-hour rain. The resistance to penetra- 
tion and absorption of water of these 
fabrics was determined, and in addition, 
the effect of a water repellency treat- 
ment on these properties was investigated. 
A number of the structural and physical 
properties of the fabrics were measured, 
and the correlation between these proper- 
ties and rain resistance was examined. 
The results of the tests in the artificial 
rain were also compared with the results 
of laboratory tests for water resistance. 

The water repellency treatment im- 
proved the resistance to penetration and 
to absorption of water in every case. The 
resistance to penetration increased very 
rapidly with increasing weight and thick- 
ness of the wool fabrics. Knitted mate- 
rials performed relatively poorly when 
compared with woven fabrics in the same 
range of weight. No correlation was found 
between penetration in the rain-room and 
any of the conventional laboratory tests. 

The absorption of water in the rain- 
room varied directly with the thickness 
of the fabrics, for both repellent and non- 
repellent samples. A close relationship 
was found between the results of labora- 
tory tests of water absorption (modified 
dynamic absorption test) and absorption 
of water in the rain-room. The other 
laboratory tests yielded no correlation 
with the absorption properties in rain- 
fall of the wool fabrics. 


(a) The fabrics were supplied by the Phila- 


delphia Quartermaster Depot. 


METHODS 


1. PREPARATION OF SAMPLES— 
All of the samples were first subjected to 
a wool laundering with a detergent of 
the fatty amide sulfonate type, and with 
five rinses to effectively remove residual 
detergent. After drying, they were dry 
cleaned with freshly distilled Stoddard 
solvent. Samples treated in this manner 
are referred to below for convenience as 
“nonrepellent”. Half of each sample was 
then treated with a solvent-soluble water 
repellent of the re-treating type. The con- 
ditions of treatment were carefully ad- 
justed so that the treated sample bore 
from 2.0 to 2.25 per cent of water repel- 








lent. These samples are referred to below 
as “repellent”. 


2. METHODS OF TEST— 


A. Structure—The thread counts and 
weights of the fabrics, and the yarn num- 
bers and twists of the yarns were deter- 
mined by the methods specified by the 
American Society for Testing Material 
(1). The thickness at 0.1 1b./in.*, com- 
pressibility, and compressional resilience 
were measured by means of the Schiefer 
Compressometer. (6). The densities of the 
fabrics were computed from their weights 
and thicknesses. 


B. Water Repellency and Resistance to 
Artificial Rain—The spray rating, air per- 
meability, and resistance to hydrostatic 
pressure were determined by the methods 
described in Federal Specification CCC-T- 
19la (3). The dynamic absorption method 
described in that specification was also 
used, but with the following modification: 
the increase in weight of the sample af- 
ter 10, 20, 30 or 60 minutes of tumbling, 
respectively, was determined, not after a 
wringing process involving the use of 
blotters, as prescribed by the standard 
method, but after free drainage for two 
minutes. For this purpose the sample was 
hung vertically, supported from two cor- 
ners, for two minutes, after which the 
percent increase in its weight was deter- 
mined. The wetting times of the samples 
were determined according to the method 
of Baxter and Cassie (2). 


The measurements in an artificial three- 
inch-per-hour rain were performed in the 
rain-room of the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot (4). The samples were 
mounted on hemicylindrical forms, and 
clamped in position over backings of 8.2 
oz. cotton twill, which absorbed trans- 
mitted moisture. The time intervals over 
which absorption and resistance to pene- 
tration were studied varied from fabric to 
fabric, depending on the estimated re- 
sistance to penetration. Separate speci- 
mens and backings were used for each 
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(a) The treated fabrics bore 2 percent of a solvent-soluble water repellent of the re-treating type. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Thread counts 


ends 
34 
53 


74 


(b) 


64 


66 
120 
50 
49 


30 


36 


picks 


74 


(b) 
64 
91 
58 
81 
49 
48 


30 


37 


Weight 


oz/yd" 


5.5 


6.6 


15.5 
14.8 
14.8 


18.4 


25.6 


(b) The tubular knitted fabric had 15 wales and 24 courses per inch. 
(c) Thickness was measured at a pressure of 0.1 lb. per square inch. 


TABLE I 
AND STRUCTURE OF FABRICS 


Thickness(c) 


inches 


0.040 
-040 


-036 
-040 


-047 
-047 


-098 
-102 


-065 
.063 


-062 
-065 


1.046 
-052 


-075 
-075 


-081 
-080 


-097 
-100 


-165 
-177 


-156 
-155 


-148 
.148 


Density 


gm/cm* 


0.183 
-200 


-244 
-231 


-221 
-229 


-153 
-160 


-226 
.220 


-236 
.250 


-237 
.239 


.358 
-330 


.274 
-283 


-245 
.250 


-204 
-208 


-148 
151 


-179 
-192 


-230 
-245 





Compres- 
Compres- sional 

sibility resilience 
in./lb/in. percent 
0.203 44 
.199 39 
-197 35 
.207 36 
-211 42 
-212 43 
.193 50 
-174 42 
.123 51 
-094 44 
-194 56 
-161 47 
.189 44 
-161 42 
.149 56 
1154 40 
-127 45 
.122 40 
-160 45 
-151 45 
-170 46 
.158 40 
-203 52 
-156 43 
151 50 
-121 44 
-153 $1 
-129 45 
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Figure 1 


Resistance to penetration in the rain-room of fabrics in groups 1 and 4. 
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Figure 2 


Resistance to penetration ot group 


period of exposure. The increase in 
weight of the backing (penetration) and 
of the sample itself (absorption) were 
determined at the end of each exposure. 
The samples were hung vertically for two 
minutes to allow drainage before the in- 
crease in weight was measured, so that 
in this feature the test resembles the 
modified dynamic absorption method de- 
scribed atove. Each result represents the 
average of at least four determinations. 
The average temperature of the water 
during the tests was 14°C. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of laboratory measurements 
of the structural properties and repel- 
lency of the wool fabrics are summarized 
in Tables I, II and III. These tables are 
provided for reference; the relationships 
between these results and the rain-room 
experiments will be described graphically. 
It should be noted from Table I that fab- 





TABLE II 
PROPERTIES OF YARN IN UNTREATED FABRICS 


Name of Fabric Kind of 
yarn 
eee sie worsted 
9 oz. Tropical Worsted worsted 
10.5 oz. Flannel ...... woolen 
13 oz. Felt, Woven.. woolen 
13 oz. Tubular Knitted worsted 
14 oz. Covert iawn worsted 
14 oz. Barathea .. worsted 
18 oz. Serge ...... worsted 
18 oz. Elastique . worsted 
20 ez. Flannel . bie’ « woolen 
20 oz. Melton . woolen 
21.5 oz. Napped woolen 
26 oz. Knitted .. woolen 


32 ez. Melton woolen 


(a) These knitted fabrics contain only one yarn each. 
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rics of a very wide range of weights 
(5.5 to 25.6 oz./yd.*) and_ thicknesses 
(0.04 to 0.17 in.) were studied. Thus, the 
densities varied from 0.15 to 0.36 g./cm.’. 
These values represent virtually the ex- 
tremes found in commercial wool fabrics, 
exclusive of felts. 

In order to facilitate comparison, the 
various fabrics have been divided into 
four groups, according to weight. These 
groupings are given ir Table IV. A sum- 
mary of the penetration in the rain-room 
as a function of time for groups 1 and 4 
(lightest and heaviest fabrics, respec- 
tively) is given in Figure 1. As shown by 
these results, the tropical worsted and 
10.5 oz. flannel were very rapidly pene- 
trated, although even for these samples, 
the repellency treatment produced some 
improvement. (The results of measure- 
ments made on a sample of bunting have 
been omitted, because the specimens were 
completely penetrated in two minutes, 
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Figure 3 


Resistance to penetration in the rain-room of group 3 fabrics. 


the shortest practicable time interval.). 
The very heavy samples (napped, knitted 
and melton) showed no clear evidence of 
penetration by liquid water even after 
several hours.* Nevertheless, the curves 
for the repellent samples (filled circles) 
fall below those for the nonrepellent speci- 
mens in every case. The very slightly in- 
ferior performance of the 26-o0z. knitted 
fabric may possibly be ascribed to its 
knitted construction, which makes for an 
irregular distribution of fibers and large 





* The small increase in weight of the back- 
ings observed with these fabrics (see Figure 1) 
is due to the absorption of water vapor, and jn 
prolonged exposures, a small amount of con- 


densation as well. 
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RESULTS OF LABORATORY TESTS FOR WATER REPELLENCY OF FABRICS 


Air 
Permeability 
ft.? (min. x ft.*) 


Name of fabric 


Bunting, untreated 240 
a 215 
9 oz. Tropical Worsted 

untreated .... aeloreie 56 
treated o° rrr e ° AG 
10.5 oz. Flannel 

untreated ‘ 

treated ; 33 
13 oz. Tubular Knitted 

untreated 158 
OEE 665225 147 
13 oz. Felt, Woven 

untreated oe ere 56 
treated .. ioe 54 
14 oz. Covert 

untreated .. ; pate 36 
treated .... ; 35 
14 oz. Barathea 

untreated .... oe 33 
treated..... ‘ 3 
18 oz. Serge 

untreated ; : er 13 
WORE ncccss Sista bs : 12 
18 oz. Elastique 

untreated ..... 43 
ee 37 
20 oz. Flannel 

untreated 15 
wentes ccc. 15 
20 oz. Melton 

re 41 
entes ..ccs: ; ; 34 
21.5 oz. Napped 

untreated ‘ peasant ; 91 
re 82 
26 oz. Knitted 

untreated ..... ee ee ae 44 
ae ee 42 
32 oz. Melton 

untreated ee Perey: 20 
RE dale Wed ens wee oie eves 18 


Spray 


rating 


80 
90 


80 
100 


70 


90 


100 


80 
10€ 


80 
100 


80 
100 


80 
100 


80 
90 


70 
90 


80 
90 


80 
90 


80 
90 


80 
90 


TABLE III 
Hydro- 
static 
pressure 10 
values min 
cm % 
7.2 
7.2 
12.3 157 
15.1 155 
12.2 185 
19.3 170 
9.4 217 
10.5 171 
18.2 1 
22.9 26 
24.3 187 
24.9 138 
21.0 170 
22.7 138 
25.6 131 
30.1 101 
20.2 150 
21.7 124 
9.3 214 
28.2 182 
23.4 237 
21.8 209 
15.2 294 
16.4 264 
19.5 290 
20.7 239 
23.9 210 
32.4 157 


Dynamic absorp- 
tion values (b) 


162 
156 


190 
176 


224 
180 


320 
285 


199 
160 


177 
154 


140 
110 


165 
142 


215 
192 


243 


222 


297 
264 


294 
252 


212 
171 


30 
min. 
o%, 
176 
163 


163 
164 


194 
184 


183 
160 


141 
123 


177 
150 


216 
196 


245 
225 


295 
269 


299 
258 


213 
177 


60 


min. 


188 
173 


174 
169 


200 
178 


233 
196 


320 
301 


210 
182 


191 
167 


147 
129 


176 
167 
216 
201 


246 
229 


295 
266 


302 
265 


215 
185 


(a) The treated fabrics bore 2 percent of a solvent-soluble water repellent of the re-treating type. 


(b) The excess water in the specimens was removed by hanging them 
(c) This is a knitted fabric and contains only one yarn. 
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holes. A longer test or more drastic 
conditions of measurement are required 
to differentiate clearly between the re- 


sistance to penetration of these heavy 
fabrics. 
Figure 2 shows the resistance to pene- 


tration of the fabrics in group 2. The 
initial penetration of the nonrepellent 
serge samples occurred later than it did 
for the barathea or the covert, but once 
penetration occurred, the serge sample 
leaked very rapidly. In the repellent state, 
the serge was excelled by the covert, and 
for exposures longer than 75 minutes, 
probably also by the barathea. These data 
provide somewhat contradictory indica- 
tions concerning the relative resistance to 
penetration of a dense fabric like the 


serge and the considerably lower-density 


barathea and covert. The somewhat great- 
er weight of the serge may also affect the 
comparison of the three fabrics. A clearer 
indication of the effect of density for fab- 
rics of comparable weight is provided 
by the results for group 3 (Figure 3). As 
shown by these results, there is a steady 
improvement in performance with de- 
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TABLE IV 
GROUPINGS OF WOOLEN FABRICS ACCORDING TO WEIGHT 


Sample Weight Thickness Density 
oz/yd* in. g/em 
Croup 1 
Tropical Worsted ..... Pigott aimtaiien 6.6 0.036 0.244 
rr 7.8 -047 -221 
Group 2? 
Re ee <orennioenensneee See -062 -237 
SE Gwe Glad 44 OS Orinda > ok sao ice Bee -065 236 
BEE - ces. cinske he Satie w ee ee neaseuwnvewse 12.4 .046 .358 
Group 3 
ON eee S eee rr Te 13.5 -113 -153 
20 oz. Melton........ PRR an Arey Rae 14.8 -097 -204 
20 st. FPilanned.......... pine apiece Se -081 -245 
Elastique ...... “ae A havég.| .075 .274 
Tubular Knitted ..... i eupesneeus 16.6 .098 .226 
Croup 4 
i IS 5. 5 i 0:0:0: bec eee eses coe 3A .165 .148 
26 oz. Knitted ...... Tee ee -156 -179 
Be ND 60-60 6.6-084260050s 8 0909% . 25.6 .148 .230 





creasing density (and increasing thick- The latter performed very poorly in com- 
ness), except for the tubular knit fabric. parison with fabrics of similar weight, 





TABLE V 
ABSORPTION OF WATER BY FABRICS EXPOSED IN RAIN-ROOM 


Sample Nonrepellent Repellent 
Duration Water Duration Water 
of exposure Absorbed of exposure Absorbed 
min. g/meter* tins g/meter* 
Bunting ..... 2 240 2 220 
Tropical Worsted 2 230 2 180 
5 270 5 240 
15 310 15 260 
10.5 oz. Flannel 2 280 5 240 
5 320 15 320 
15 390 30 350 
30 420 
Barathea 5 330 15 310 
15 410 30 370 
30 460 45 360 
75 340 
Covert . fete taticla at neue 5 370 15 350 
15 440 30 370 
30 490 45 380 
75 360 
BO Asavevea rere ere ee 10 320 20 310 
20 366 40 330 
30 390 60 330 
90 330 
Felt, Woven .. : we , 5 650 15 580 
15 770 30 570 
30 840 45 590 
60 830 75 610 
20 cz. Melton. éeeas ; — 620 30 670 
20 590 60 680 
30 690 120 750 
60 740 180 730 
90 730 
SD om. Pima. «2000550: eo 10 790 30 500 
20 880 60 520 
30 980 120 580 
60 1020 
Elastique ........ i . 10 520 20 440 
20 580 40 440 
30 620 60 580 
Tubular Knitted . eee 2 580 5 280 
5 760 15 430 
15 920 30 460 
30 1010 
_ rrrre rere tr eee 10 810 30 670 
20 910 60 740 
30 920 120 770 
60 1000 240 760 
180 1080 
26 os. Enitted.........6.-. . 970 30 940 
20 1160 60 1040 
30 1200 120 1010 
60 1320 240 1140 
180 1450 
32 oz. Melton . ‘ : 10 840 30 680 
20 960 60 720 
30 1060 120 760 
60 1210 240 760 
120 1220 
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presumably because of the large holes in 
the fabric which result from its knitted 
construction. 

A number of penetration measurements 
were made on wool fabrics in the labora- 
tory, using the drop-penetration tester 
(7). These measurements were performed 
on the serge and napped fabrics, and in 
sharp distinction to the results obtained 
in the rain-room, indicated that the serge 
was highly superior in resistance to pene- 
tration. Adjustment of the height of fall 
of the drops did not alter this relation- 
ship, and in view of the good approxima- 
tion to natural rainfall provided by the 
rain-room (4), it was concluded that the 
drop-penetration tester was not a reliable 
instrument for evaluating the resistance 
to penetration of wool fabrics. Landsterg 
(5) has shown that there is a good cor- 
relation between the results of the drop- 
penetration tester and the rain-room for 
cotton flat fabrics. This suggests that the 
poor correlation obtained with open, por- 
ous wool fabrics (like the napped fabric) 
results from their rapid penetration by 
the large, high-energy drops of the drop- 
penetration apparatus. Thus, the latter 
penetrates the nanped fabric in a few min- 
utes, while in the rain-room, this fabric 
resisted penetration for more than four 
hours. 

Analysis of all of the results of the 
penetration measurements made in the 
rain-room leads to the following conclu- 
sions: The performance was in every case 
improved by the water repellency treat- 
ment. The resistance to nenetration varied 
very rapidly with the weight and thick- 
ness of the fabrics (directly with the 
sixth power of weight and the fourth 
power of thickness, approximately). In 
general, the performance of fabrics of low 
density was better than that of denser 
fabrics of equivalent weight. However, 
the fabrics of lower density were also 
thicker, and a more critical evaluation of 
the effect of density would require fab- 
rics varying in density but of equal 
thickness. 

The absorption properties in the rain- 
room of the various wool fabrics are 
presented in Table V and graphed for 
three of the fabrics in Figure 4.* The 
curves in the latter figure indicate that 
each fabric tends to approach a limiting 
value of water absorption in the rain- 

* All of the absorption results obtained in 
the rainroom are expressed in terms of weight 
of water absorbed per unit area exposed to the 
rain (grams per square meter). This unit was 
chosen, rather than the conventienal percent 
absorption, because it leads to simpler interpre- 
tation of the results. In addition, the weight of 
water absorbed per unit area exposed is a 
quantity of greater practical significance, in 
terms of the increased weight borne by the 


wearer of a garment. 
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room, and it will be shown below that 
this maximum is considerably lower than 
the maximum water-holding capacity as 
determined by the modified dynamic ab- 
sorption test. In addition, examination of 
the data in Table V and Figure 4 shows 
that in every case the water repellency 
treatment considerably reduced the amount 
of water absorbed. For both the repellent 
and nonrepellent specimens, the maximum 
weight of water absorbed in the rain- 
room varied directly with the thickness 
of the samples (Figure 5). As shown by 
Figure 6, this was also true of the results 
obtained in the modified dynamic absorp- 
tion test. In general, the maximum water 
absorption in both the rain-room and the 
dynamic absorption test varied inversely 
with the density, but the results did not 
fall on a good straight line. Under the 
conditions that exist in the rain-room, 
distinctly separate curves relating thick- 
ness and absorption are obtained for the 
nonrepellent and repellent samples (Fig- 
ure 5), while under the drastic conditions 
of the dynamic absorption test this differ- 
ence is minimized, although, as will be 
seen from Table III, it remains significant. 
As a consequence, the relationship between 
the rain-room and dynamic absorptions 
is slightly different for the repellent and 
nonrepellent samples (Figure 7). For 
both sets of samnles, the modified dynamic 
absorption test gave higher absorption 
values than did the rain-room. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results described above indicate 
the need for further experiments to es- 
tablish clearly certain aspects of the ef- 
fect of fabric structure on the repellency 
of woolens. However, a number of sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn from 
the present data. These are enumerated 
below. 


EFFECT OF STRUCTURE ON PENE- 
TRATION— 


1. The resistance to penetration of the 
wool fatrics varied markedly with their 
weight and thickness. Thus, the resistance 
tO penetration was proportional to ap- 
proximately the fourth power of the 
thickness and the sixth rower of the 
weight. While an improvement in per- 
formance with increasing weight or thick- 
ness was certainly to have been expected, 
the remarkable sensitivity of resistance 
to penetration to these properties could 
hardly have been predicted. 

2. Samples with knitted structures gave 
relatively poor resistance to penetration, 
presumably because of the relatively large 
holes in such fabrics. Conversely, the 
woven felt sample, which apparently has 
a very even distribution of fibers, gave 
unusually good performance for _ its 
weight. 
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Figure 5 


Maximum absorption of water in the rain-room as a function of thickness of wool fabrics. 


3. The repellent samples of the heavier 
fabrics (blanket and heavy melton) showed 
no signs of penetration even after four 
hours of exposure to the three-inch-per- 
hour rain. It would be desirable to per- 
form tests in rainfall of garments made of 
these materials, in order to learn whether 
more drastic latoratory tests are required 
to evaluate such fabrics. 

4. No correlation was observed between 
resistance to penetration and the air per- 
meability, spray rating, modified dynamic 
absorption, resistance to hydrostatic pres- 
sure, or wetting time of the samples. 
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EFFECT OF FABRIC PROPERTIES ON 
ABSORPTION OF WATER— 

1. The maximum weight of water ab- 
sorbed in the rain-room varied directly 
with the thickness of the samples, and 
approximately inversely with their densi- 
ties. 

2. There was a good relationship be 
tween the maximum absorption in the 
rain-room and in the modified dynamic 
absorption test. This laboratory test there- 
fore appears to be useful for estimating 
the absorption of water by woolens in 
the rain. 
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Figure 6 


Maximum absorption of water in the dynamic absorption test as a 
function of thickness of wool fabrics. 
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Relation between maximum absorption in rain-room and in dynamic absorption test for wool fabrics. 


3. The absorption in the rain-room ap- 
proached a limiting value after long ex- 
posure. This limiting value was well be- 


4. Even in the repellent condition, the 
least absorptive wool fabric tested ab- 
sorbed about 80 percent of its own weight 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS— 

1. Without exception, samples treated 
with water repellent absorbed less water 
and gave better resistance to penetration 
in an artificial three-inch-per-hour rain 
than did the respective untreated fabrics. 

2. Those fabric properties which favor 
good resistance to penetration (high 
weight and thickness) unfortunately also 
favor the absorption of large quantities 
of water. Thus, it appears that the pro 
duction of wool fabrics which perform 
well with respect to both penetration and 
absorption will require development of 
highly superior water repellents. 
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HOMAS FREDERICK GORTON, 

sales manager for textile auxiliary 
products, Geigy Company, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, died on June 9th at the 
age of 56. 


Mr. Gorton was born in Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy where he spent the greater part 
of his youth and was educated at Man- 
chester Grammar School and the Royal 
Technical College, Salford. Following his 
schooling he joined R. P. Lawson Sons, 
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Manchester, where he was employed both 
in the laboratory and plant. In 1920 he 
went with Norman Evans and Rais, Ltd. 
of Manchester, chemical manufacturers 
and agents for Kalle, serving as technical 
sales representative in the Leicester dis- 
trict. He joined the Geigy organization 
in 1931. While with them he covered 
the United Kingdom and made many 
trips abroad. 

During his youth he was well known 
in Lancashire lacrosse circles serving as a 
player and secretary of Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy Lacrosse Club. He had a pleasing 
tenor voice and took an active part in 
many amateur dramatic productions. Dur- 
ing later years he became interested in 
golf and last year he was elected to the 
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captaincy of Chapel-en-le-Frith Golf Club. 
He visited the United States on two occa- 
sions and left behind him not only a 
great respect for his ability but many true 
friends. 


The Dyer & Textile Printer (England) 
commented on his passing as follows: 


“Tom Gorton’s chief 
were twofold. He had an amazing capacity 
for making friends regardless of national- 
ity (it has been truly said that he made 
many friends and never lost one) and an 
infectious enthusiasm for any cause which 
he deemed right; with the latter was asso- 
ciated a fine old-fashioned scorn of any- 
thing which he considered to be shabby 
or underhand.” 


characteristics 





FELT DYEING AND PROCESSING* 


EFORE dealing with certain aspects 

of felt dyeing and processing, it is 
of interest to make some reference to the 
factors which determine felting and to the 
theories which have been put forward to 
account for the behavior of animal fibers 
during the felting operation. 

This subject has been studied in detail 
by Speakman and his colleagues at Leeds 
University, and by Martin and other work- 
ers at the Wool Industries Research Asso- 
ciation. Problems directly connected with 
the hatting industry are now being inves- 
tigated at the British Hat and Allied Felt- 
makers’ Research Association. 

A critical review of the nature of felt- 


ing has been made by Freney (1). A wide- 


ly accepted view involves a directional 
frictional effect (D.F.E.); i.e., it postulates 
that when animal fibers are subjected to 
frictional forces, as in milling, they always 
travel in one direction, viz. towards the 
root end of the fiber. This behavior has 
been shown to be due to the characteris- 
tic manner in which scales are placed on 
the surface of the fiber (2). 

Felting properties of animal fibers are 
in general governed by the following fac- 
tors— 

(1) Characteristic surface scale structure. 

(2) Ease of deformation under load. 

(3) Extent of recovery from deforma- 

tion. 
Felting is influenced by— 

pH and temperature of the milling 

liquor. 

Type of mechanical treatment. 

Duration of treatment. 

As far as the actual fibers are concerned 
the following factors are to be taken into 
consideration— 

Moisture content 

Compressibility 

Porosity 

Ability to take a 

permanent set 

Scaliness 

Length 

Curl and twist 

Orientation in the 

material. 

For practical purposes the felt industry 
can be divided into two main sections, 
one dealing with continuous or flat felts 
and the other with hoods. 

* Paper presented at meeting, London Section, 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, April 8, 1949. 
Reprinted from their Journal, January, 1950. 
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CONTINUOUS (FLAT) FELTS 


The bulk of continuous felts are made 
from wool noils or other fibers in the 
loose state, which are blended and carded 
to produce a loose web, which is then 
transformed into felt by forming followed 
by acid milling in stocks or on roller 
milling machines. They are also woven 
from yarn and then felted by milling 
under acid or alkaline conditions (e.g., 
for papermakers’ felts). 

Felts may be made from wool or a mix- 
ture of wool and hair such as cowhair, 
while cheaper felts contain varying pro- 
portions of cotton or other cellulosic mate- 
rials. Casein fibers and other protein fibers 
may also be used in admixture with the 
foregoing. 

Felts cover a wide range of uses, and 
include floor coverings, baizes, saddle 
cloths, lagging and insulating materials 
for industrial and domestic purposes, felt 
slippers, and “clothing” for drying cyl- 
inders. 

The fastness requirements of dyed felts 
are usually not high, reasonably good 
fastness to light and water normally being 
the main essentials. Level-dyeing acid dyes 
are employed for wool and hair felts, and 
direct dyes or combinations of the latter 
with neutral-dyeing acid dyes when cellu- 
losic fibers are present. 

Dyeing is carried out on the winch, and 
felts even up to 1 in. thick and weighing 
8-10 lb./yd. can be penetrated. The use 
of suitable auxiliaries, such as Invadine 
NBN and Claysol WO, assists penetration. 

Felts often contain vegetable impuri- 
ties, which are removed by carbonization 
with sulfuric acid. If this is carried out 
after dyeing, changes in hue may result 
unless suitable dyes are selected. For ex- 
ample, Kiton Fast Red 2BLE is faster to 
this treatment than Kiton Red G and 
similar products. 

The dyeing of carbonized felts can give 
rise to difficulties as regards levelling and 
penetration owing to residual sulfuric acid, 
which may be of the order of 8-9%, and 
it is usual to begin dyeing with Glauber’s 
salt and selected level-dyeing acid dyes. 
Recent work has shown that the number 
of sulpho groups present in acid dyes af- 
fects the results obtained on cartonized 
materials (3). 

Alternatively, the carbonized material 
may be neutralized with ammonia or sod- 
ium acetate, but this is difficult to control 
in bulk. Neolan dyes, on the other hand, 
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dye carbonized pieces without prior neu- 
tralization and cover up carbonizing faults 
readily. Our investigations have shown 
that all piece-dyeing Neolan dyes are 
equally suitable, irrespective of the num- 
ber of sulfo groups present in the dye 
molecule. 

Felt mats are often decorated by stencil 
printing with acid direct, and other types 
of dyes. 

Proofing against vermin can be carried 
out with such products as dinitro-a-naph- 
thol or cuprammonium, and mothproof- 
ing with suitable proprietary compounds. 


HAT FELTS 


Wool noils are used for felts of cheaper 
quality, and rabbit or hare fur for the 
better qualities. Mixtures of wool and fur 
are also used. 

In the manufacture of wool felts, the 
scoured and cartonized noils are opened 
and carded, and the lap so formed is 
wound on a revolving cone to give a 
form which is settled by soaking in acidu- 
lated water and passing through fluted rol- 
lers and then planked (acid-milled) in 
stocks. 

For fur felts, the fur has first to be 
carrotted to improve its felting proper- 
ties. Usually a mixture of an oxidizing 
agent, an acid hydrolyzing agent and 
sometimes a metallic catalyst is used. 
Mercuric nitrate and nitric acid are com- 
monly used in this country. Speakman 
has recommended hardening the fibers 
with mercuric acetate and then softening 
the tips of the fibers with mercuric ni- 
trate, which is stated to result in more 
rapid felting. The mercuric carrott is pro- 
hibited in Germany on the score of danger 
of mercurial poisoning, and two mercury- 
free carrotts are made by Degussa A.-G. 
of Frankfort, toth consisting of two solu- 
tions— 

(1) AUROFELT— 

(2) Hydrogen peroxide, phosphoric 
acid, and sodium pyrophos- 
phate 

(4) Ferric nitrate and nitric acid 

(2) ARGYROFELT— 

(2) Hydrogen peroxide, phosphoric 
acid, and sodium pyrophos- 
phate 

(6) Nitric acid, ferrous sulfate, and 
phosphoric acid. 

The latter mixture is said to give a 
snow-white carrott (4). There are numer- 
ous American patents on this subject. 
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TABLE I 
DYE TAKEN UP BY FELT 


Kiton 
Depth Fast 
(%) Yellow 2G 


_ 639 
1.0 60 
1.0 54 
3.0 56 
3.0 44 


The carrotted fur is opened, blown to 
remove impurities, blended, made into a 
form by drawing over a perforated cone, 
hardened, settled, and planked or bumped 
by milling with sulfuric acid. 


DYEING 


For mixture hats, the fur or wool is 
dyed in the loose condition in open pans 
or circulating machines using dyes fast 
to acid milling from the aggregated (Cloth 
Fast), Acid Alizarin, or chrome ranges. 
The last type of dye, however, is not uni- 
versally applicable, as the chrome taken 
up by the fiber may interfere with subse- 
quent felting operations. 

Hoods are dyed in the partly or fully 
planked condition in the following types 
of machines— 


(1) PADDLE—Acid dyes are employed, 
and there is always the danger of produc- 
ing crease marks or “crow’s feet” by this 
method of dyeing. 


(2) ROTARY DRUM—This type of 
machine consists of a perforated drum di- 
vided into four compartments and rotat- 
ing in a rectangular box which can be 
heated. Temperatures of 85-90°C. are gen- 
erally not exceeded, and the dyeing of 
both wool and fur felt hoods is confined 
to level-dyeing acid dyes. Somewhat high- 
er temperatures are obtainable, however, 
by enclosing the machine. Similar trouble 
with crease marks is encountered as with 
the paddle machine. 


(3) CASSE and OBERMAIER MaA- 
CHINES consist of a circular container in 
which the dye liquor is agitated by a 
swirling motion, temperatures of about 
95°C. being obtainable. Level dyeings are 
obtained, but there is the danger of crease 
marks. 


(4) CONE—The hoods are placed over 
each other on a perforated cone, and the 
dye liquor is pumped from the outside 
through the Temperatures ap- 
proaching 95°C. are obtainable, and the 
pressure generated facilitates penetration. 
The advantage of cone dyeing is that the 
hoods are stationary and therefore their 
condition is preserved, but sometimes dif- 
ficulties may be experienced in obtaining 
the same hue throughout a batch of hoods. 
Crease marks are not produced. 


cones. 
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(4) 


Alizarine 
Sapphire 
Blue CB 


Tartra- Kiton Kiton 
zine Red © Red 6B 


640 31 57 1054 
63 75 68 68 
51 59 46 43 
58 55 56 54 
41 47 45 47 


Owing to the higher temperatures pos- 
sible in dyeing on cones and the Casse 
type of machine, Neolan dyes can be 
used, which are of special interest for 
certain hues which cannot be dyed suf- 
ficiently fast to water with acid dyes. For 
example, a heavy brown dyed with a com- 
bination of Tartrazine, Kiton Red G, and 
Alizarine Sapphire Blue CB is not as 
fast as a similar hue dyed with a combi- 
nation of Neolan Yellow GR, Neolan 
Pink BA, and Neolan Blue 2G when sub- 
jected to a modified $.D.C. water test (5). 

Hoods may also be dyed in the half- 
planked condition, which entails the use 
of dyes such as the Fullacines, which show 
reasonable fastness to acid milling. 


It is generally accepted that fur felt 
requires more dye than wool felt, which 
may be attributed either to optical effects 
or to differences in affinity of the two 
materials. An investigation of the latter 
point was carried out as follows— 

The acid content of white wool and 
grey fur felt was first estimated, giving 
1.8% sulfuric acid in the wool felt and 
2.4% sulfuric acid in the fur felt. 


Dyeing was carried out on a thermo- 
statically controlled oil-bath set at 130°C., 
which gave a gentle boil of the actual 
dye solutions. A liquor ratio of 50:1 was 
employed and was kept constant by the 
use of finger condensers (6). A number of 
level-dyeing acid dyes normally employed 
in the hatting industry were dyed at two 
strengths, and in every case the amount 
of sulfuric acid used was 4%, which was 
obtained by an addition of 2.2% acid with 
the wool felt and 1.6% acid with the fur 
felt. Glauber’s salt (40%) was used in 
addition, and dyeing carried out for a 
total period of 2 hr. at the boil. 


The residual dye liquors were estimated 
absorptiometrically by means of an Ogal 
colorimeter*, and the amount of dye taken 
up by the fiber was obtained by difference. 
The results are given in Table I from 
which it will be observed that appreciably 
more dye is absorbed by wool felt than by 
fur felt under identical conditions, which 
to some extent accounts for the different 
amounts of dye required to produce simi- 
lar shades on the two types of material. 
It will be noticed that differences are 


* Ogal Duboscq-type colorimeter (Tintometer 
Co. Ltd.). 
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shown with individual dyes. 

Two-colored hats can be produced by 
dyeing with dischargeable acid or Neolan 
dyes, and treating one side of the hood 
with a hydrosulfite and a suitable thick- 
ener, followed by steaming. Color dis- 
charge effects are also obtainable by in- 
corporating selected dyes which withstand 
reduction. Special effects, such as “peach 
bloom” and “carded” finishes, are obtained 
by subjecting the dyed hoods to special 
finishing processes. 

The following recent developments in 
the hatting industry can be mentioned— 

(a) Production of so-called “conform- 
ing hats” in the U.S.A. These are made 
from wool and are crushable and adjust- 
able to any shape (7). Such finishes can 
be reproduced with the use of suitable 
emulsions of polyvinyl acetate. 

(6) Other protein fibers, from casein, 
peanut, and soya-bean, may be used along 
with wool or fur, and the introduction 
of these materials in small amounts does 
not materially affect the dyeing proper- 
ties of the hoods. 

(c) A method has been put forward in 
America for the dyeing of hoods during 
planking on a multiroller machine, but 
is limited to standard shades (8). 

(d) Optical bleaching agents are find- 
ing increasing application on hoods. They 
are colorless organic compounds having 
direct affinity for the fibers and possess- 
ing the property of absorbing light and 
re-emitting it in the form of a bluish or 
violet fluorescence. As a result whites are 
improved and pastel tones enhanced in 
brightness. Uvitex WS is of this type, 
and is applied with 4% acetic acid for 1 
hr. at 50°C (9). In the case of dyed shades, 
treatment is carried out after dyeing. The 
treatment withstands finishing processes 
such as blocking. 

Acknowledgment of indebtedness to the 
ClaytonAniline Co. Ltd. for permission 
to give this paper is made. 
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THE USE OF VEGETABLE MUCILAGES IN 
SCREEN AND HAND BLOCK PRINTING* 


FS purse the thickenings which find 
extensive use in silk screen and hand 
block printing, locust bean and tragacanth 
find general application. Locust bean 
thickening is the product of the tree shrub 
Ceretonia Siligue and is marketed in the 
form of bean flour. Incidentally, this prod- 
uc: is known also as St. John’s bread, due 
to a tradition that it formed St. John the 
Ba ptist’s food in the wilderness. 

Tragacanth is the gum from the shrub 
Astralagus Verus, grown in the Levant, 
and is marketed in the form of flat leaf- 
shaped pieces. Generally, the lighter in 
color the product, the better its quality 
and vice versa, the darker qualities con- 
taining more impurities in the form of 
wood, sand, etc. Gum tragacanth is also 
known as Gum Dragon, while the locust 
tean flours are sold under such names as 
Tragon, Hydrogum, etc. Both products are 
used as sizing and thickening agents by 
weavers and textile printers, the locust 
bean type finding extensive use as a siz- 
ing agent, either alone or mixed with sago 
flour, maize starch, etc. 


PREPARATION OF THICKEN- 
INGS 


Locust bean flour swells very quickly 
in cold water and when boiled for a short 
time—15 to 20 minutes—forms a useful 
and very soluble thickening for textile 
printing. The method of mixing re- 
quires careful supervision in that the 
flour is sprinkled into the cold water 
during. constant stirring. A method 
whereby dry material and water are 
added together by means of a centrifu- 
gal mixer enables thickenings to be 
prepared rapidly without the formation 
of lumps. Thickenings of this type are 
prepared generally at a strength of 8 ozs. 
of dry material per gallon of water and 
are afterwards reduced with water to the 
consistency required in the particular in- 
stance. In general, print pastes contain- 
ing 4 ozs. per gallon of dry material will 
give good results, while in some cases as 
little as 1 or 2 ozs. per gallon may be 
used where very thin print pastes are 
required, as, for example, in printing 
bold patterns on thick materials which 
are required to be’ well saturated with the 
print paste. 

Tragacanth is prepared by soaking the 
material at 8 ozs. per gallon in cold water 


* Reprinted from Textile Recorder, May, 1950. 
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for 24 hours to allow swelling, followed 
by boiling from 4 to 6 hours to complete 
the process of producing a homogeneous 
thickening. 


SCREEN PRINTING 


In the printing of fast colors by screen, 
three classes of dyestuff are commonly 
used, namely, vat dyes, stabilized azoic 
dyes and the leuco esters of vat dyestuffs. 
In the application of these classes of col- 
ors both the thickening agents mentioned 
are used. 

In the application of the vat dyestuffs 
two methods are commonly used:— 

(1). The potash or soda ash—Formo- 

sul method. 

(2). The Colloresine method. 

In the first of these the dyestuffs are 
printed with thickenings containing alkali 
and reducing agent plus a hygroscopic 
agent, such as urea or glycerine, the 
fixation of the color taking place under 
the influence of steam in such arrange- 
ments as the rapid ager, star steamer, 
indanthrene steamer, etc. The thicken- 
ing commonly used for these prints is 
a mixture of wheat starch, British gum 
and gum tragacanth. In this particular 
instance locust bean thickening is not 
applied, due to the fact that its resistance 
to alkalies is small when the made up 
colors are kept for fairly long periods. 
It should be noted here that for screen 
printing the soda ash method gives bet- 
ter results, and in many cases water 
absorbing agents, such as urea, should 
be omitted from the print pastes, espe- 
cially where good steaming conditions 
are available. 

The value of gum tragacanth here lies 
in the production of prints which are 
most easily penetrated, give better level- 
ing, are softer to handle in the dry state 
and are more easily washed off. 

The use of locust bean thickeners for 
the application of vat dyestuffs lies in 
their value when used after the manner 
of the colloresine process. The principle 
of this method is that the thickening 
agent employed, either methyl-cellulose 
or locust bean thickening, is rendered 
insoluble under the influence of free 
alkali and hot water. This means that 
the dyestuff in paste form can _ be 
thickened with a locust bean mucilage 
without the addition of either alkali or 
reducing agent, and printed in the or- 
dinary way. Such prints, when dried, 
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will keep indefinitely and their fixation 
postponed until such time as a quantity 
of prints has accumulated. Fixation of 
the dyestuff then takes place by passing 
the printed materials through a solution 
in a padding mangle containing the 
necessary reducing agent and alkali. For 
example, the solution may contain caus- 
tic soda and a reducing agent in the 
form of sodium hydrosulfite or sodium 
sulfoxylate formaldehyde at a high tem- 
perature. By this means a very quick 
reduction of the dyestuff is brought about 
when the thickening is in the insoluble 
state, fixation being assisted by the pass- 
age of the goods while still in the wet 
state immediately after padding through 
a small steam box, and developing being 
carried out through subsequent and con- 
tinuous passage through oxidizing agents 
such as bichromate or peroxide solutions. 
Modifications of this method include pad- 
ding of the goods in potash or soda ash 
formosul thickenings with intermediate 
drying and subsequent steaming in the 
ordinary way in a rapid ager or festoon 
steamer. 


STABILIZED AZOICS AND 
LEUCO ESTERS OF VAT DYES 


As these groups of dyestuffs are gen- 
erally applied together by the acid steam- 
ing technique the observations on the 
thickenings used will apply to both. 
Generally, thickenings with a starch basis 
are used along with gum tragacanth where 
additional penetration is required. Level- 
ness in blotch printing may be assisted 
by the use of British gums along with the 
starch tragacanth mixtures. 

Where the neutral chromate process of 
acid steaming is used some fixation of 
the starch and the tragacanth by the 
chrome radical in steaming may be ex- 
pected, with consequent stiffening and 
hardening of the printed goods. A 
higher proportion of British gum thick- 
ening in such cases may produce the 
necessary improvement, while, if much 
difficulty is experienced, some of the 
newer cold swelling and hydrolyzed 
starch products may be applied with 
considerable success. For the most part, 
however, thorough washing and soap 
boiling after development of the prints 
will produce the softness required, with 
the occasional use of desizing agents, 
such as malt extract, in difficult cases. 
With the stabilized azoic dyestuffs it is 

(Continued on Page 567) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
ENDORSED BY COUNCIL 


HE following proposals to amend the 

Constitution of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
have received the endorsement of the 
Council and have been published in re- 
ports of Council meetings. 


“In Article V, Section 2, change “two 
Vice-Presidents” to “four Vice-Presidents.” 

Change Article VI to the following: 

“Section 1. Nominations for the offices 
of President and four Vice-Presidents shall 
be made each year by a Nominating Com- 
mittee consisting of the Councilors repre- 
senting Sections. The Secretary of the As- 
sociation shall serve as Secretary of this 
committee, but without vote. One or more 
nominations by this committee for each 
of the five offices to be filled shall be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion not later than September first. 

“For the office of President, nomination 
shall be by majority vote, or successive 
majority votes, of the entire Nominating 
Committee. For the nomination and elec- 
tion of Vice-Presidents, the Sections of the 
Association shall be grouped geographi- 
cally into four Regions defined in the By- 
laws. Nomination of candidates for the 
office of Regional Vice-President shall be 
by majority vote, or votes, of the Nomi- 
nating Committee members from that 
Region. 

“Section 2. Any additional nomination 
for President, signed by at least fifty 
Senior members, or for Regional Vice- 
President signed by at least twenty-five 
Senior members of that Region, may be 
filed with the Secretary not later than 
October first. 

“Section 3. The Secretary shall mail to 
each Senior member by October tenth a 
ballot bearing the name of every nominee 
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for President, and of every nominee for 
Vice-President from that member’s Region. 
Ballots marked and returned within six 
weeks of mailing shall be counted within 
one week thereafter by the Secretary and 
two tellers appointed by the President. To 
each office that candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. 

“If two or more candidates for Presi- 
dent lead with equal numbers of votes, 
then ballots naming these candidates shall 
be mailed by the Secretary, within three 
days, to all the members of the Council 
representing Sections. On ballots returned 
to the Secretary within three weeks of 
mailing, the largest number cast for any 
one candidate shall determine the election. 
If two or more candidates for the same 
Regional Vice-Presidency lead with equal 
numbers of votes, a like procedure shall 
be followed, except that voting shall be 
confined to the Council representatives 
from that Region. 

“The results of election shall be pub- 
lished by the Secretary in the next avail- 
able issue of the Proceedings.” 


For Article VIII, Section 1, substitute 
the following: 

“A proposal to amend this Constitution 
may be presented at anytime to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of the Association. It 
must be in writing and signed by one 
hundred or more Senior members, of 
whom the first shall be designated in con- 
nection with his signature as the Original 
Proponent. 

“At the first meeting of the Council 
following receipt of the proposal, it shall 
be presented by the President or Secretary 
for discussion and shall be referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. 
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This committee may make minor changes 
approved in writing by the Original Pro- 
ponent, and shall report at the next fol- 
lowing Council meeting, at which meet- 
ing the Council shall express its approval 
or disapproval by majority vote. 

“In the form on which the Council 
voted, together with a record of that vote 
and a statement from the Original Pro- 
ponent of the purpose of the amendment, 
the proposal shall be published in the 
next available issue of the Proceedings of 
the Association; and accompanied by print- 
ed copy of this record of vote and state- 
ment, it shall be submitted to vote of the 
entire Senior membership of the Associa- 
tion on ballots mailed with the next bal- 
lots issued for election of officers of the 
Association; except that at any time prior 
to such mailing the proposal may be with- 
drawn by the Original Proponent through 
written statement to the Secretary of the 
Association; and except that earlier bal- 
loting may be prescribed through request 
embodied in the original signed proposal 
and approved by the Council in connec- 
tion with its vote on the proposal. 

Affirmative votes on two-thirds of the 
ballots returned within six weeks of mail- 
ing, and from not less than twenty-five 
per cent of the Senior membership, shall 
make the amendment effective at once. If 
these requirements be not met in the first 
six weeks, additional ballots received in 
the next six weeks shall be counted.” 


As provided in the Constitution, these 
proposals will be submitted to letter bal- 
lot of all Senior members of the Associa- 
tion in connection with the election of 
officers this fall. 

HAROLD C. CHAPIN, 
Secretary. 
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CALENDAR 


COUNCIL 


Meetings: Sept. 28-30 (Portsmouth, N. H. 
Convention) Nov. 17 (New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1950: September 28 to 30. Portsmouth, N. H 
1951: October 17-18-19, Statler, New York. 
1952: Boston. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: Sept. 15 (Albany), Oct. 20 (Utica), 
Dec. 8 (Albany), Jan. 19, 1951 (Albany), Mar. 
16, 1951 (Aibany), May 11, 1951 (Albany), 
June 22, 1951 (Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Meeting: October 28 (Chicago, IIl.). 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: October 30 (Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J.), November 17 (Swiss Chalet), Jan. 
12, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker), Feb. 23, 1951 
(Hotel New Yorker), March 30, 1951 (Swiss 
Chalet), May 4, 1951 (Swiss Chalet), June 15, 
1951 (Oting). 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 


50-22 

Education: Rutgers University, B. S., chem- 
istry. 

Experience: Chemist and plant manager, 
manufacture of organic chemicals, in- 
cluding textile. 

Age 37; two dependents; East or South 


preferred, but not essential. 
8-7, 8-21 


50-23 
Education; B.S. Chemical Engg., 1941. 
Experience: development and 
control; for past three years, produc- 
tion of dyestuffs and intermediates. 
Age 33; married; references; East pre- 
ferred but not essential; technical sales, 
process development or production su- 
pervision. 


Process 


50-24 
Education: S.B. Chem. Engg.; PhD., Chem- 
istry. 
Experience: Chemical research and _ lab- 
oratory direction, textiles and rubber. 
Age 36; married; references; vicinity of 
New York City preferred but not es- 


sential. 
8-21, 9-4 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: October 28 (Meeting-in-Miniature, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute), December 8, 
January 17, 1951. 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
Meeting: October 28 (Charlotte, N. C.) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Meetings: Sept. (Portsmouth, N. H., Conven- 
tion), Nov. 17 (New York). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Meetings: October 27 (Providence Engineering 
Society Hall), November 17 (Johnson’s Commo- 
dore Room). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Meeting: Nov. 4 (Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


Meetings: September 23 (LaGrange, Ga.), De- 
cember 9 (Atlanta, Ga.). 


Erratum 


HE eighth line of the middle column 

of page P457 covering Raymond W 
Jacoby’s article “Current Developments 
in Textile Processing,’ which appeared 
in the July 10 issue, is incorrect as it 
stands. The last two sentences of the 
paragraph in which the line appears 
should read as follows: “This would be 
a very large ager, expensive to construct 
and using a large amount of steam. It 
would require many rollers at top and 
bottom, with the face of the print touch- 
ing alternate rollers.” 


In the following paragraph the seventh 
line mentions “a shallow chamber eight 
feet long.” This should have been given 
as eight yards long. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


CONVENTION 


WENTWORTH-BY-THE-SEA 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEPTEMBER 28-29-30 


AUSPICES OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





¢ New Birch Bros. Vertical 
Singeing Machine 


A vertical singeing machine, equipped 
with either radiant or compression type 
burners, has been brought out by Birch 
Brothers, Inc., Somerville 43, Mass. 

This machine is revorted to be equipped 
with adjustable tension, air guiders (op- 
tional), and the necessary rolls for guiding 
the cloth to and away from the burners. 
The burners are supplied with pneumati 
cloth throw-out bars. Enclosed beaters or 
brushes aid in removing ash. Overhead 
draw rolls and folder are supplied for 
speeds un to 100 yards per minute for use 
on worsted and other fabrics of animal 
fiber construction, the company states. 

For cottons and rayons at higher speeds, 
draw rolls and quench box are reported 
to be furnished with overhead delivery 
reel. Drive may be by either constant or 
variable speed drive, and burners are said 
to be adjustable to contro! degree of 
singe. Fabrics may come to the ma- 
chine either in trucks or in rolls with 


hatch let-off. 


@ Major Wildebush to Head 
Industrial War Mobilization 
Committee 


A war mobilization committee headed 
by Major Joseph F. Wildebush, U. S. 
Army, Retired, industrial relations direc- 
tor, has been set up by the Silk & Rayon 
Printers & Dyers Association of America, 
Inc. David L. Benetar, general counsel, 
will act as adviser. Maj. Wildebush recent- 
ly completed a course at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces in economic 
mobilization of American industry. 

The committee is surveying plant fa- 
cilities of members in preparation for 
plans for a swift transition from peace- 
time to wartime economy. Upon comple- 
tion of the survey, results will be placed 
before the Munitions Board, the National 
Security Resources Board, and other Gov- 
ernment and State agencies, it is reported. 


@ Cairns to Handle Dynel 
Promotion 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
has announced the appointment of John 
A. Cairns & Co. to handle the advertising 
and promotion of dynel, its new synthetic 
fiber. Dynel is a product of the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Division. 














AO Spencer Phase Microscope 


@ New Microscope Series 


A new series of AO Spencer Phase 
Microscopes with monocular and binocu- 
lar bodies has been announced by Ameri- 
can Optical Company’s Instrument Divi- 


sion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phase 


method of microscopy, permits the study 


microscopy, a_ relatively new 
of living organisms as well as other trans- 
parent materials of inherently low con- 


trast. 


The new light-weight phase microscopes 


have incorporated many improvements 
over the original models announced sev- 
eral years ago, it is stated. A company 
spokesman reports that they furnish “a 
most valuable research tool for many ap- 
plications not possible with other types 


of microscopes.” 


Phase turret condensers with  inter- 
changeable annular diaphragms are now 
available in hardened steel, centerable 
mount. The mount is reported to fe firm- 
ly held in the fork-tyne substage so that 
it cannot tilt, thus keeping the optical 
axis of the condenser and objective in 
alignment. The four annular diaphragms 
in the phase turret condenser may be 
centered to any series of four objectives, 
it is stated, and long focus annular dia- 
phragms are also offered, which provide 
adequate working distance above the 
stage for micro-manivulation work, tis- 


sue cultures and the like. 


The ball-bearing fine focusing adjust- 
ment of the microscope, which is gradu- 
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ated in two-micron intervals, is said to be 
highly responsive. The control knobs have 
been lowered to a more comfortable posi- 
tion nearer to the stage, providing for 


more adequate finger Clearainc. 


Tension on the dual coarse and sub- 
stage focusing controls may be ser to suit 
needs. A new 


individual ‘pinch-grip” 


mechanical stage permits insertion § of 
slides without disturbing the mechanical 
stage and the new quadruple dual-cone ze- 
volving nosepiece has an improved ball- 
and-groove spring stop which assures cor 
rect optical alignment of the objectives 
over many years of wear, it is stated 


A separate leatherette covered acces- 
sory case accommodates the phase turret 
condenser, objectives and centering tele- 
scope. 

American Optical Company's main of 


fices are in Southbridge, Mass 


@ New Range of Neutral 


Dveing Colors 


A new range of neutral dyeing colors, 
recently introduced by the Dyestuffs Divi- 
sion of the Du Pont Company, is said to 
possess interesting application and _ fast- 
ness properties on both nylon and wool. 
These are marketed under the trademark, 
“Neutracyl,’ and comprise the following 
members: “Neutracyl” Blue G, “Neutra- 
cyl” Yellow N, “Neutracyl” Yellow 3RD, 
“Neutracyl” Black N. 

The outstanding light fastness of these 
dyes on nylon is particularly significant, 
the company states, and they show similar 
characteristics on wcol. They reportedly 
possess good saturation affinity and can 
ke used either alone or in the production 
of combination shades. “Neutracyl” dyes 
are recommended by the comnany for the 
dyeing of suiting fabrics, shirtings, auto- 
motive and cther transportation fabrics, 


sportswear, athletic goods, etc. 


The division also recently put on the 
marker “Pontamine” Fast Violet 4RL dye, 
a direct-dyeing color revorted to possess 
outstanding fastness to light when applied 
either to cotton or viscose-process rayon 
in pale and heavy shades. On rayon, the 
color is said to show good resistance to 
washing, dry cleaning, perspiration, and 
dry crocking. The product is well suited 
to the production of deen reddish-violet 
and mauve shades and also is useful as a 
reddening element in the formulation of 
beige, gray, and taune shades, it is stated. 
It is recommended by Du Pont for use 
on draneries, unholstery fabrics, dress 
goods, and similar materials that have 


to te resistant to light. 
































































@ Textile Sessions to Feature 
ASME Fall Meeting 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its Fall Meeting in 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 19-21 at the Hotel 
Sheraton. Some 50 papers will be deliv- 
ered at 24 technical sessions. There will 
be four textile sessions. Topics to be cov- 
ered include plastics in the textile indus- 
try, industrial applications for nylon plas- 
tics, basic distribution of cost dollar in 
textile manufacturing, site selection and 
construction of worsted and woolen mills 
for low cost overation, production crimp- 
ing of natural fibers and the construction 
of modern cotton and rayon mills. An 
ASME analysis of textile mill moderniza- 
tion will feature one of the sessions. 


James D. Cunningham, president of the 
society, will sneak at the President’s Lun- 
cheon on the opening day of the meeting 
after which the society will be welcomed 
by Mayor Andrew B. Holmstrom of Wor- 
cester, who is himself an ASME mem- 
ber. The Worcester Section of the society 
will act as host to the meeting. John 
Woodman Higgins, chairman of the board 
of the Worcester Pressed Steel Company, 
is general chairman of the Fall Meeting 
Committee. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., pres- 
ident of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be the banquet speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 20. 


Many prominent speakers including 
several noted foreign professors will high- 
light meetings of the Wood Industries 
Division, the Hydraulic Division and the 
fuels and power sessions. 


The safety, management and materials 
handling divisions of the society will co- 
Operate to sponsor a technical session. 
Papers to be presented at the session 
will deal with building safety into textile 
machinery, dust hazards relative to grind- 
ing operations and the declining accident 
rate due to substituting machines for 
men in materials handling operations. 


Inspection trips will be made to the 
following plants in Worcester: Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company; John Higgins Ar- 
mory; Norton Company, Abrasive & Ma- 
chine Division; Heald Machine Company; 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; Tele- 
chron Company; Reed Prentice Corpora- 
tion. Other plants to be visited include 
General Electric Co., Fitchburg; Bay State 
Abrasive Products Company, Westboro; 
Wyman-Gordon, North Grafton; General 
Motors Corporation, Framingham, and 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
all of Massachusetts. 


@ Darco Merges with Atlas 


In a merger effective July 31, 1950, 
Darco Corporation, a manufacturer of 
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activated carbons and formerly a_ sub- 
sidiary of Atlas Powder Company, became 
the Darco Department of that company. 

Product, personnel and distribution will 
be continued, it is reported. Darco plant 
expansion at Marshall, Texas, is being 
pushed to the earliest nossible completion. 


Darco activated carbons were first pro- 
duced over a quarter of a century ago, 
the Darco trademark being registered in 
1919. Darco carbons are used among 
other things for the purification of chem- 
ical products, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
water supplies, textile chemicals and dry 
cleaning and electroplating solutions. 


@ C.C.N.Y. Fall Textile 
Courses 


Specialized programs in Elementary 
Textiles, Advanced Textiles, and Textile 
Testing and Fabric Analysis, will be 
offered by the Evening and Extension 
Division of the City College School of 
Business during the 1950 Fall Term. 

Elementary Textiles will present a study 
of the basic textile materials, their nature, 
source, characteristics, application and 
uses; the weaving, dyeing and finishing of 
fabrics; the processes of manufacture from 
raw material to consumers’ goods; use, 
advantages, and disadvantages from con- 
sumer point of view, and standards and 
tests. The program in Advanced Textiles 
aims to acauaint the student with the 
names and identifying features of staple 
textile fabrics used in women’s, girls’, in- 
fants’, men’s and boys’ wear; domestic and 
home furnishings, and approximate prices 
per yard and widths in which the fabrics 
are woven. 

The Textile Testing and Fabric Analy- 
sis will include an analysis of textiles, 
both fibers and fabrics, by means of tests 
to evaluate their physical proverties. Also 
covered will be the care and use of appa- 
ratus for physical testing; identification of 
fibers by means of the microscove, grad- 
ing of fibers and analysis of yarn number- 
ing systems; fabric construction and point 
paper designs; use of the analytical bal- 
ance, tensile testing machines, and spray 
tester; and color fastness tests. This course 
is designed to give special attention to the 
needs of students enterine the wearing 
apparel industries. 


Applicants for the courses should regis- 
ter in nerson in the Auditorium of the 
City College School of Business, 17 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City from 11:00 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. on Sept. 16, or from 
6:00 to 8:30 p.m. on Sept. 18, 19, and 22. 


@ NETF Awards 94 
Scholarships 


The New England Textile Foundation 
has awarded a total of 94 scholarships at 
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textile schools in New England for the 
coming scholastic year. Thirteen of these 
scholarships will be at Bradford-Durfee 
Technical Institute, Fall River, Mass., 52 
at Lowell Textile Institate, Lowell, Mass., 
9 at New Bedford Textile Institute, New 
Bedford, Mass. and 20 at Textile School 
of Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Scholarshin winners are per- 
mitted to select their own school, pro- 
vided it is a textile school in New England. 


This is the fourth year of the Founda- 
tion’s scholarship program and its first 
group of scholarship holders (14 in all) 
were graduated this year. Foundation 
scholarships normally have a value of 
$500.00 per year and are subject to re- 
newal each year provided the student 
maintains the required rating. 


Students who wish to compete for a 
freshman scholarshiv at a textile school 
in New England must be high school 
graduates or high school seniors not over 
25 years of age. They must also make 
application to New England Textile Foun- 
dation and take the standard antitude test 
given by College Entrance Examination 
Board each spring. 


Scholarship awards are made on the 
basis of scores obtained, provided the 
student can meet the entrance require- 
ments of the school of his choice. Any- 
where from 15 to 30 freshmen scholar- 
ships are awarded each year, the actual 
number depending on funds available. 


e Dr. Snell Announces New 
Laboratory Contracts 


The letting of contracts for the first unit 
of new laboratories in Bainbridge, New 
York, has been announced by Dr. Foster 
Dee Snell, President of the research and 
engineering firm of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York. It is reported that construc- 
tion will be of concrete and brick on ap- 
proximately one acre acauired for the 
purpose. The present structure is a single 
wing of a structure providing for four 
wings with extensions. This first unit will 
be occupied by the firm’s Supplee divi- 
sion conducting vitamin work and supply- 
ing animals to other laboratories. 


Dr. Snell states that the project does not 
envisage any change at present in their 
activities in New York, but does provide 
for future expansion and in particular 
for the carrying on of long-term projects 
in a rural area where living costs for 
personnel are substantially lower than in 
the large cities. When conditions require 
more space, separate departments can be 
transferred from New York to the new 
location to relieve congestion in their 
present building at 29 W. 15th Street, in 
New York. It appears probable that the 
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next unit to be constructed will be either 
a drafting room for their engineering 
department or a pilot plant to release the 
area used in New York at present for 
that purpose, it is stated. 


@ Gross Completes New 
Laboratory Building 

A. Gross & Company, 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., recently announced 
the completion of a modern Laboratory 
Building at their main plant in Newark, 
NM. J. 

The structure has been functionally de- 
signed and equipped for the control, de- 
velopment and technical servicing of fatty 
acids. Of the two floors, comprising ap- 
proximately four thousand square feet, the 
first is devoted primarily to production 
control, the second to research work. 

An enlarged technical staff will be 
headed by Raymond E. Wiech, Technical 
Director. 


@ Belle Opens Boston Branch 

George O. Linberg, Vice-President of 
the Belle Chemical Company, Inc., has 
announced the opening of a branch office 
and laboratory at 19-25 High Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Massachusetts. 

Joseph W. Russell, formerly Chief 
Chemist of the Otis Company at Palmer, 
Massachusetts, and formerly Chief Chem- 
ist of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashua, New Hampshire, will be 
head of this laboratory and in charge of 
customer service. 


@ Fielden Occupies New 


Offices 
Fielden Instrument Carporation re- 


cently announced the occupation of new 
and larger office and factory space at 
2920 North 4th Street, Philadelphia 33, 
Pa. The name of the company has been 
changed from Fielden Electronics Incor- 
porated. Existing personnel and policy 
will be maintained, it is reported. Fielden, 
manufacturers of the Drimeter for mois- 
ture content control in the textile industry, 
are expanding their range of products with 
the introduction of a relative humidity 
controller, liquid level control, graph re- 
corder and other instruments and indus- 
trial controls. 


@ SOCMA Meeting Dates 


Luncheon meetings of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States will be held on 
September 13, October 11, and November 
8. The annual meeting and dinner will be 
held December 13. 
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Edward McCoy 


@ Refined Products Canadian 
Representation 


Refined Products Corvoration, Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., has announced that Reliable 
Color and Chemical Company will be 
their exclusive representatives in Canada. 

Reliable Color and Chemical is a new 
dyestuff company recently established by 
Edward McCoy and Thomas Rostron on 
a partnership basis. The new concern, 
which will also represent other leading 
U. S. and British manufacturers, will 
maintain offices in Hamilton and Mon- 
treal as well as a warehouse in Hamilton. 
The Hamilton office will be located at 43 
Hughson Street North; the Montreal 
office at 4577 Melrose Avenue. 


Both Mr. McCoy and Mr. Rostron 
have had many years experience in the 
dyestuff and chemical industry in Canada. 
Mr. McCoy arrived in Canada in 1919 
after several years in the United States. 
He has been connected with many lead- 
ing Canadian firms and was the first 
secretary of the Ontario Section of the 
Canadian Association of Textile Colourists 
and Chemists. Mr. Rostron came to 
Canada from England in 1920 where he 
gained experience in dyestuff manufactur- 
ing and laboratory work. He has an ex- 
tensive background in color application 
and laboratory control. 





Thomas Rostron 
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e Georgia Plant of A-TCC 
Opened 


The Georgia plant of Aniline-Textile 
Chemical Co. was formally opened in 
Dublin, Ga. recently, with an open house. 

Roland Derby, founder of the firm, ac- 
companied by 24 associates, flew from 
Lawrence, Mass., for the three-day open- 
ing. 

K. D. Henry, vice-president and south- 
ern head of operations, was in charge of 
the opening and entertained the visitors 
with dinners and a reception at the plant. 

The building consists of 8,000 square 
feet and houses, offices, laboratories and 
warehouses. Here the company will main- 
tain a supply of dyestuffs, chemicals, sol- 
vents, oils, detergents and Calgon, Mr. 
Henry said. 

Since its founding in Lawrence in 1940, 
the firm has broadened into many other 
manufacturing areas and now has branch- 
es in Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania and North Carolina, 
with Georgia now added. 


@ Good Light Fastness 
Features Perliton Dyestuffs 


Outstanding fastness to light is one of 
the features of the Perliton line of dye- 
stuffs now being handled by Hodges As- 
sociates, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Under the standards of the Fast- 
ness Committee of the Association of Ger- 
man Chemists the entire line shows from 
better than moderate to excellent (4-7) 
fastness, it is reported. Yellows, violets 
and blacks appear to give best results. 

Perliton Brown G is especially recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for the dye- 
ing of nylon or Perlon (German) ho- 
siery. It is reported suitable to all kinds 
of material made of nylon and Perlon as 
long as no high quality with regard to 
washing is required. Light fastness is re- 
ported good with wash and perspiration 
fastness answering current requirements 
of the hosiery industry. Leveling proper- 
ties of the dyestuff are also reported to 
be good. 

Very-good fastness to rubbing and very 
good to good fastness to decatizing are 
outstanding properties of Perliton Brown 
G, it is stated. It is further stated that 
fastness to milling, sea water and bleach- 
ing are good with sufficient to good fast- 
ness to water and scrooping. Fastness to 
chlorine and sulfur are said to be suf- 
ficient and moderate, respectively. In re- 
gards overdyeing, sufficient to good fast- 
ness in a neutral bath and moderate to 
sufficient fastness in an acid bath are 
claimed. 

Further information on properties and 
dyeing methods for the Perliton dyestuffs 
may be obtained from Hodges Associates. 
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e Halbach Retires From GDC 


E. K. Halbach, former president of 
General Dyestuff Corporation, has re- 
tired. Mr. Halbach, who spent more than 
50 years with GDC and its predecessors, 
had been active in an advisory and con- 
sulting capacity though he had been 
eligible for retirement since Jan. 1, 1948. 

Following his graduation from West- 
chester Teachers’ College, he started his 
long career in the dyestuff business with 
William Pickhardt & Kutroff, largest im- 
porters and sellers of dyes about 1900. He 
attained sales manager and became a 
member of the board from 1920-1926. 
At the time of General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration’s organization he became secre- 
tary and general manager. He was on the 
board from 1926 to 1942, and was presi- 
dent from 1930 up to the time of the 
United States entry into World War II. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Halbach 
has been a resident of Short Hills, N. J. 


for many years. 


@ Blue Dri-Water Concentrate 


Dri-Water, a pure, distinct, transparent 
concentrate is said by its manufacturer 
(the Miskella Infra-Red Company, Grand 
Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio) to cut drying 
costs by making it possible to use less 
heat. When used to replace ordinary wa- 
ter for rinsing metal and other solid mate- 
rials, it is said to shorten the drying 
time to completely dry-off the surfaces 
for further processing. A light, uniform 
coating of water approximating a fog 
blown by a person’s breath on a cold sur- 
face results, it is stated. 

Freedom from water stains results in 
elimination of spots, stains or streaks, it 
is claimed. The company states that the 
product may be sprayed, brushed or di- 
rected to the work by flo-coat or needle 
point showerbath. 

Complete information may te obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


@ Hooker Signs 5-Year 
Contract with Employee’s 
Union 


F. W. Dennis, Director of Industrial 
Relations of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, has announced the signing of a 
five-year contract with the Niagara 
Hooker Employee’s Union for the com- 
pany’s plant at Niagara Falls, New York. 
Nearly 50 items were negotiated including 
a general pay increase of 6 cents an hour, 
hospital and surgical benefits to include 
dependents (the company paying 80% 
and the employees 20% of the cost), and 
the company payment of 100% of the 
New York State Disability Insurance cost. 
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Vacation schedules have been aug- 
mented to give 2 weeks vacation with 
pay at the completion of 2 years service 
rather than 3 years as formerly. The reg- 
ular schedule of 3 weeks vacation after 
15 years of active service, and 4 weeks 
weeks after 25 years is maintained. A 
new feature of the vacation schedule per- 
mits postponed vacation time to be used 
during the following year. 


The contract may be reopened by either 
the company or the union for considera- 
tion of general rates of pay on the first 
and second anniversaries, and for general 
rates plus additional monetary issues on 
the second and fourth anniversaries. Con- 
tinuing over forty years of industrial peace 
at the Hooker Company, the new five- 
year contract agrees to no strikes, slow- 
downs or lockouts. 


In addition, death-in-family benefits are 
extended to include parents-in-law; war- 
time military benefits of one 
month’s pay for inducted employees were 
reinstated; liberalized arrangements were 
negotiated for holidays not worked, call- 
ins, holiday pay, overtime payments and 
starting rates. 


service 


In addition to the new contract, the 
Hooker Company will continue its group 
life insurance program and its complete 
retirement program, the latter having 
been in effect since October, 1946. The 
pension plan has been revised so that an 
employee with 20 years or more of 
service will receive a minimum pension 
of $100 a month including Social Security 
at retirement. 

The Niagara Hooker Employee’s Union 
is an independent union having been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations 
Board in 1945 as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agency of the company’s em- 
ployees. 


@ Bangor Mills 1950 
Retirement Contribution 


George H. Korn, Vice-President of 
Bangor Mills, Inc., Pen Argyl, Pa., and 
Bangor, Pa., has announced the firm’s 
seventh year contribution to their Em- 
ployees Retirement Plan. The new con- 
tribution for year 1950 amounts to $30,- 
343; total since June, 1944—$189,471.12. 
28 new participants were added on June 
15, 1950. The plan is based upon a for- 
mula that considers the number of years 
of service along with average monthly 
compensation. 

During the past seven years, Bangor 
Mills, Inc. Pension Trust is reported to 
have paid their employees and their de- 
pendents over $32,000 for severance and 
death claims. The average pension pro- 
vided for each employee under the plan is 


said to aprroximate $100 a month in 
addition to Social Security benefits and 
company-sponsored hospitalization bene- 
fits. 

Bangor death 
benefit per participant under the plan ap- 
proximates $10,000. 


estimates the average 


e Triethylene Tetramine 
Price Reduced 

A price reduction for triethylene tetra 
mine to 40 cents per pound in tank car or 
compartment tank car lots was announced 
recently by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., representing a drop of 10 cents 


Division, Union 


per pound. 

Triethylene tetramine is used in the 
synthesis of ion exchange resins, asphalt 
additives, and textile 
chemicals. The lower price of triethylene 


various auxiliary 
tetramine is said to make it an economical 
tetraethylene pentamine 
which is in short supply. 


extender for 


@ Lille Exhibition Drawing 
Widespread Interest 

The International Textile Exhibition, 
slated for Lille, France, April 28-May 20, 
1951, is said to be meeting with genuine 
enthusiasm on the part of manufacturers 
everywhere, including numerous large U. 
S. textile equipment manufacturers to 
whom a central portion of the Machine 
Hall will be allocated. 

It is reported that a number of coun- 
tries will build their own pavilions to 
present their national products globally 
including Belgium, Canada, Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Switzerland and West 
Germany. 

The Hall of the Exhibition has a main 
entrance measuring over 520’ x 160’ 
which is being rebuilt into a shining 
wall of aluminum. 

The Haute-Couture will reproduce a 
lively Couturier’s studio and there will 
be numerous presentations of select mod- 
els displaying latest Paris fashions, it is 
stated. 

Information on the Exhibition may be 
obtained from George D. Boinet, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 1003, New York 
20, N. Y. 


@ National Starch Products 
Elects Director 


Edward B. Conway has been elected a 
director of National Starch Products Inc. 
He is vice-president and director of F. 
Eberstadt & Co. Inc., and is also a direc- 
tor of Chemical Fund, Inc., Elliott Com- 
pany and Hastings Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


eal Sia me 
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e Evans Named to New 
Hercules Post 


Forest B. Evans has been named assis- 
tant to the general manager of the Vir- 
ginia Cellulose Denartment of Hercules 
Powder Company: in Wilmington, accord- 
ing to a recent company announcement. 
Mr. Evans is at present plant manager of 
the Virginia Cellulose plant at Hopewell, 
Virginia. He will be succeeded at Hope- 
well by Orval J. Hand, who has served 
as assistant plant manager of the Virginia 


Cellulose Plant since 1946. 


Mr. Evans joined Hercules in 1929 at 
the company’s Exneriment Station, Kenvil, 
New Jersey. Shortly afterwards, he was 
transferred to the Hopewell Plant as a 
research chemist. In 1934 he was named 
chief chemist and in 1940 he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. Two 
years later he was made superintendent. 
He became plant manager in 1946. 


Mr. Hand joined Hercules at the Parlin, 
N. J., plant in 1935, as a project engineer. 
In 1941 he was transferred to the Hercules- 
operated Badger Ordnance Works, Bara- 
boo, 
maintenance superintendent, plant engi- 
neer, assistant plant manager, and plant 
manager, before being named assistant 
plant manager at the Virginia Cellulose 
Plant. 


Wisconsin, serving successively as 


e Dr. Smith Visits European 
Research Centers 


Dr. Leonard Smith, Director of Utiliza- 
tion Research for the National Cotton 
Council of America, is reported to have 
left July 28th for an inspection tour of 
leading textile research centers in Europe. 


The Cotton Council official’s itinerary 
includes visits to the Shirley Institute near 
Manchester, England, and similar organi- 
zations in Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France and Switzerland. 
The purpose of Dr. Smith’s trip is to 
ascertain the progress and effectiveness 
of Euronean textile research programs. 
The extent to which research results are 
actually utilized in mills will receive 
particular attention, the report states. Dr. 
Smith will also check on research efforts 
being made abroad on specific research 
techniques, 
textile 


projects such as processing, 
quality improvements and new 
machinery developments and will report 
his findings to the U. S. textile industry 
following his return to Washington in 


August. 

During his stay in England, Dr. Smith 
will accompany Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Albert H. Rant 


@ Laurel Appoints Rant to 
New England Post 
Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, has announced the appoint- 
of Albert H. Rant of Edgewood, 
as their New England sales and 


ment 
Rg. &, 
technical service representative. 

Mr. Rant, a graduate of Lowell Textile 
Institute has had wide experience in the 
manufacture and application of synthetic 
agents and other auxiliary products. An 
active member of the AATCC, he is at 
of the 


mittee on Standard Soils. 


present secretary National Com- 


@ Two New Houghton 
Directors 


The election of two new members to 
the Board of Directors has been an- 
nounced by E. F. Houghton & Co. The 
elections were held at a meeting on July 
21st at the company’s main office, 303 W. 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 

The newly named members are D. C. 
Miner, advertising manager who joined 
the firm in 1934, and William K. Barclay, 
Jr., Philadelnohia resident partner of Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, members of the New York 
and other leading Stock Exchanges. 

Mr. Miner is also president of Exhibi- 
tors Advisory Council, a director of Na- 
tional Industrial Advertising Association 
and past president and director of Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the N.I.A.A. 


@ Hooker Organizational 
Changes 


The Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥&, has announced or- 
ganizational changes involving four tech- 
nical men. Joy E. Beanblossom has been 
made Manager of Development, James S. 
Sconce has been made Manager of Re- 
search and Dr. Bruno H. Wojcik has been 
named as Assistant to the Technical Su- 
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perintendent. In the Sales Development 
Department, James S. Walker has been 
appointed as Supervisor of Technical Sales 
Service. 

Mr. Beanblossom has been with the 
Hooker Company since 1929 starting as 
a chemical operator. In his new capacity 
Mr. Beanblossom will have charge of pilot 
plant operations, research manufacturing 
and research engineering. 

Mr. Sconce was with the Cornstalk 
Products Company prior to coming to the 
Hooker Company in 1930. He has directed 
the product application program and with 
Dr. Wojcik has supervised the research 
fellowships. 

Dr. Wojcik handle all 
problems relating to product quality and 
with the 


will technical 


improvement. He has _ been 
Hooker Company since 1934 in charge of 
hydrogenation research and as a research 
supervisor. During the war, he was in 
charge of development of the Manhattan 
District Project Work at the Hooker 
Company. 

Mr. Walker has teen with the Company 
since 1940 and has been engaged in re- 
search and plant operations, process su- 
pervision and technical service. He will 
have charge of technical service relating 
to packaging, shipping and handling of 
the Company’s products, technical corre- 
spondence and product specifications. His 
sales service activities will also include 
the Hooker metal cleaning process using 
“Virgo Salt.” 


@ Synthane Appoints New 
Salesman 

Synthane Cornoration, Oaks, Pa., has 
appointed Frank Schleicher as assistant to 
Howard Tyner, manager of the company’s 
Milwaukee sales office. In his new assign- 
ment, he will serve customers in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and northern Michigan. 

Mr. Schleicher has had 
perience in the plants of the Square D Co. 
of Detroit and A. O. Smith Corn. in Mil- 


industrial ex- 


waukee. 


e Three New Atlas 
Appointments 


Three personnel appointments of the 
Atlas Mineral Products Company, Mertz- 
town, Pennsylvania, have keen announced 
by George L. Wirtz, President. 

Edison C. Sickman, formerly Baltimore 
District Sales Mgr., has been appointed 
General Sales Coordinator. Prior to join- 
ing Atlas he worked in various phases 
of management and sales in the plating 
supplies and metal finishing fields. He is 
a graduate of the University of Dayton. 


Ray Russell Graver has accepted a posi- 































































tion in the Atlas Engineering Department. 
Mr. Graver recently received his B.S. de- 
gree in Chemistry at Muhlenberg College. 

Gerald F. Gilbert, Jr., who recently 
received his B.S. degree in Chemical En- 
gineering from Lehigh University, has 
accepted a position as assistant to the 
Technical Director. 


@ Koppers Research 
Appointments Announced 


Appointment of Raymond H. Hartigan 
as manager of the laboratory section of 
the central Research Department of Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., has been announced 
by Dr. Frank D’Alelio, Vice President and 
Manager of the Research Department. 

Dr. D’Alelio has also announced the 
appointments of Gordon Black as assis- 
tant manager of the development section, 
and Peter W. Sherwood as manager of the 
engineering branch of the development 
section of the Research Department. 

A native of Rensselaer, N. Y., Dr. Harti- 
gan held a fellowship at the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research from 1941 
to 1947 and from 1947 to 1950 he was a 
Senior Fellow at the same Institute. Dr. 
Hartigan was an evening instructor at 
the Pittsburgh extension of Pennsylvania 
State College from 1942 to 1944. From 
1946 to 1949 he was an evening instructor 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He joined Koppers in January, 1950. 

Mr. Black was a research chemist at 
Mellon Institute from 1941 to 1948, when 
he joined Koppers Research Department. 
Mr. Sherwood joined Koppers’ Research 
Department in 1943. 


@ Dye Penetrant Inspection 
Method Described 


Dy-Chek, a dye penetrant method of 
inspection of metals, is described in a new 
circular issued by Dy-Chek Company, 
division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 1515 
East Broadway, Hawthorne, California. 
The chemical process is used for manu- 
facturing inspection, receiving inspection 
and preventive maintenance. 


@ Niacet Bulletin on Sodium 
Diacetate 


A new bulletin (2A) on Niacet Sodium 
Diacetate presents the physical properties, 
latest specifications, and shipping and han- 
dling information on this chemical. So- 
dium diacetate, a source of solid acetic 
acid or sodium acetate in granular form, 
is used in dye works and laundries for 
controlling alkalinity. Copies can be ob- 
tained from Niacet Chemicals Division, 
971 Niagara Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Emil M. Marcin 


@ Commonwealth 
Appointment 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Com- 
pany, 3240 Grace Avenue, New York 67, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
Emil M. Marcin as Sales Representative in 
the Middle West. Mr. Marcin was former- 
ly connected with Manhattan Print Works 
for more than seven years. Following 
three and a half years in the Navy, he 
went with American Viscose Corp., and 
later to Laros Silk Co. 


@ Birch Brothers Announces 
New Circulars 


Birch Brothers, Inc., 32 Kent Street, 
Somerville 43, Mass. have announced the 
release of seven new circulars giving de- 
scriptive material and information on sev- 
eral Birch machines. 


Among the products covered in the 
circulars are the following: 


Heavy squeeze roll unit with built-in 
folder and variable speed motor drive-in 
for padding and extracting, capacity 15 
tons. This machine is fitted with roller 
bearings and air cyiinders for applying 
pressure. (Circ. #1062). 


Ceiling type square frame folder with 
swing rolls—for making the fold, mounted 
on a horizontal axis. The machine is re- 
ported to be ball-bearing throughout. 
(Circ. #1083). 


Two-roll batcher, ball-bearing through- 
out. (Circ. #1088). 


Seven tank stainless steel roller bearing 
open width machine—for scouring, open 
soaping, crabbing dyeing, etc. Each pair 
of saueeze rolls is operated by a separate 
DC motor controlled by a built-in dancer 
or compensating roll. Pressure is supplied 
by air cylinders or air motors. The final 
nip is of 15-ton capacity for extracting. 
(Circ. #1073). 


Four tank machine for open-width proc- 








’ esses, squeeze rolls running in roller bear- 


ings, pressure applied by air cylinders, 
and the drive by DC motors on each nip 
controlled by built-in dancer or com- 
pensating rolls. (Circ. #1106). 

Tandem mangle combining water man- 
gle and starch or softening mangle in one 
machine. The machine is so made that any 
pressure may be applied instantaneously 
by operating the valves which regulate the 
pressure applied by the air cylinders, the 
company states. This machine is report- 
edly simpler and more accurate than the 
Mi-cro-set mangle. (Circ. #1066). 

Two roll heavy duty padder with drive 
on the top roll arranged for applying 
resin treatments, etc. This machine is 
fitted with a variable speed drive. (Circ. 
#1102). 


@ Deterioration Prevention 
Abstracts 


“Prevention of Deterioration Abstracts,” 
published by the National Research Coun- 
cil (Prevention of Deterioration Center, 
Room 204), 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C., are teing offered 
for subscription on a yearly basis. Ab- 
stracts are classified under the headings: 
Biological agents; Electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment; Fungicides and other 
toxic compounds; Lacquers, paints, and 
varnishes; Leather; Lubricants; Metals; 
Miscellaneous; Optical instruments and 
photographic equipment; Packaging and 
storage; Plastics, resins, rubbers, and 
waxes; Textiles and cordage; and Wood 
and paper. One volume of approximately 
2000 looseleaf pages is published each 
year in monthly issues. Subject and author 
indexes are compiled annually to cover 
abstracts issued from July through June. 
The yearly rate of $50.00 includes two 
sturdy binders and index tabs. 

An Advance List, a monthly bibliogra- 
phy of all reports received in this field, 
is available for $10.00 a year. 


e Ath Edition of Special 
Finishes Guide Issued 


Interest and demand for the Testing 
League Bulletin “Special Finishes for Ser- 
vice, Protection and Appearance” have 
prompted the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. to issue a fourth edition of the 
helpful reference guide. 

The finishes are listed alphabetically 
under their trade names and manufacturer. 
Properties are briefly listed as well as 
applicability to cotton, rayon, linen, wool, 
silk, nylon, vinyon, vicara, and blends. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
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@ Solid Fatty Acids Bulletin 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, has announced publi- 
cation of a bulletin, “Emery’s Solid Fatty 
Acids,” available on request. 

Information on specifications, charac- 
teristics such as stability, composition, 
high quality, uniformity, and their effect 
on finished products utilizing fatty acids is 
included in the bulletin. Other factors 
such as processing methods and packag- 
ing are also covered by the report. 


@ Fatty Alcohols Data Sheet 
A new data sheet by M. Michel and 


Company, Inc., 90 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y., showing typical analyses of 
Cachalot fatty alcohols is now available 
to chemical manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. 

This listing covers cetyl, oleyl, and 
stearyl alcohols, and mixtures of them. 


Mucilages— 
(Continued from Page 558) 


always safer to use gum _ tragacanth 
rather than the locust bean type, due to 
the poor keeping qualities of the Jatter 
under the influence of free alkali. Here 
again, however, modifications in the 
print paste formula may allow substitu- 
tion of locust tean thickening for traga- 
canth. For example, in the production 
of very light shades, and in a good many 
members of the series of stabilized 
azoics, even in the darker colors, the 
proportion of free alkali in the form of 
caustic soda may be very considerably 
reduced. Again, the use of solvents and 
developing agents like diethylene glycol 
and dimethylamino ethanol, which are 
used for the develonment of these dye- 
stuffs in neutral steaming, introduces the 
possibility of the use of the cheaper 
locust bean instead of the more exnen- 
sive tragacanth. 


CHROME MORDANT 
DYESTUFFS 


Thickenings here also consist largely 
of starchy bodies which may be mixed in 
various proportions with British gums 
and either tragacanth or locust bean 
thickener. One of the main difficulties 
is the hardening of the prints with the 
chrome mordant during the process of 
fixation. This has largely been overcome 
by the use of special mordants, such as 
chromium lactate, together with the 
addition of such solvents as urea. The 
effect here is to inhibit the formation of 
the chrome-starch complex during steam- 
ing and so produce a softer handle in 
the finished goods. 
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In this; as in all other classes of 
coloring matter for printing, the value 
of the starch basis lies in the increased 
color yield obtained. Where levelness 
is required, a higher proportion of 
British gum is necessary. This, in turn, 
affects the color yield adversely, 
mainly by the reducing action of the 
dextrine formed in the conversion of 
starches to gums. In all cases, however, 
where penetration is an important factor, 
the addition of either tragacanth or 
locust kean thickening will provide valu- 
able assistance and will, in addition, en- 
able color yield to be maintained. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
DYESTUFFS 
With this class of coloring matter 


there are no involved chemical reactions 
such as the alkaline reducing action of 
the vat dyestuffs or the strong oxidizing 
reaction in the case of leuco esters of 
vat dyes. 

The print pastes are simply prepared 
by the addition of the dyestuff, already 
mixed to produce a variety of shades, 
to the prepared thickening which may 
take the form of a pure gum tragacanth 
or pure locust bean thickening. Other 
thickenings, such as starches, gums, etc., 
may also be applied with equal facility 
in the actual printing operation. Where, 
however, good penetration of the prints 
and ease in subsequent washing off are 
the prime essentials, vegetable mucilages 
take first place. In this particular type 
of printing the starches and gums which 
may or may not be mixed with a propor- 
tion of vegetable mucilage find applica- 
tion only where penetration is either not 
required or else is avoided for special 
reasons. For example, in the printing of 
some types of dress goods fabric by the 
“sticking down” method on screen-table 
tops, it is important to avoid excessive 
penetration, with consequent soiling of 
the table tops which, in turn, will require 
frequent washing. This is achieved by 
using thicker print pastes with a higher 
proportion of solids content in the form 
of British gum, etc., so that penetration 
is reduced to a minimum. It should te 
borne in mind here that good fixation in 
subsequent steaming is necessary when 
using this method of application due to 
the fact that the large solid ccntent of 
the thickener inhibits, in some degree, the 
penetration of the steam into the fiber 
and prevents to that extent the absorp- 
tion of the dyestuff by the swollen fibers. 
Where poor fixation results in such 
cases, it is plain that trouble will be 
experienced later in washing off, due to 
the bleeding and marking off of surface 
dyestuff. 


As may be gathered from the fore- 
going remarks, the use of the vegetable 
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mucilages in such types of printing 
where penetration is essential has many 
advantages and will result in better fixa- 
tion of the dyes in steaming, clearer and 
brighter color effects, cleaner grounds 
in washing off, and a softer handle and 
finish. 


ACID AND DIRECT DYE- 
STUFFS BY THE UREA 
PROCESS 


The remarks which have been made 
relating to the cellulose acetate dyestuff 
printing also apply very largely to the 
above dyestuffs. These dyestuffs in most 
cases are easily soluble in hot water and 
this solution is then added to the made 
up thickening to form the print paste. 
Due again to the absence of chemical re- 
agents of any kind the made up print 
pastes have good keeping qualities, es- 
pecially when small quantities of preser- 
vatives have been added in the case of 
the locust bean type, and very good 
results will, in all cases, be obtained 
with the use of either of the mucilages 
under discussion. 


Where, however, mixtures of thicken- 
ings are used for any purposes it should 
be borne in mind that many of the acid 
and direct dyes are easily susceptible to 
a reducing action, especially under the 
influence of steam for fixing the colors, 
and for this reason large quantities of 
British gum thickeners should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided. On the other hand 
where such additions are found to be 
necessary, a small amount of a mild 
oxidizing agent in the form of one of the 
resist or reserve salts commonly used will 
prevent this reducing action and will 
preserve the color values of the dyestuff 
in printing. 


It should be observed here that one 
of the outstanding points in the use of 
mucilages of these types is their great 
solubility and easy removability. This 
is of particular value in screen printing 
where large quantities of thickening 
agents are applied. For example, the 
general experience is that somewhere 
about three times the amount of thicken- 
ing agent is applied by screen as com- 
pared with roller printing, and _ the 
greater the solubility of the thickening 
agent the more easily the prints will be 
handled in wet processing. 


HAND BLOCK PRINTING 


Similar observations with reference to 
the foregoing remarks on print pas‘es 
and dyestuffs apply equally to hand block 
printing. 

Some 


various 


detailed observations of the 
applications of the vegetable 
mucilages, may however, be of interest. 
For example, in the printing of nylon 
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with hand blocks on which the patiern 
is built up with fine copper strips, the 
use of a tragacanth thickening was found 
to give good results. The main points 
here were that very fine printed effects 
can be obtained using a very thick solu- 
tion of tragacanth at 6 to 8 ozs. per 
gallon of a good quality product. The 
low solid content of the thickening en- 
ables good penetration of the print to 
be obtained while the clarity of the 
color is, at the same time, preserved 
and, due to the good fixation in steam- 
ing, it is possible to process the goods 
without washing. The dyestuffs used in 
this particular instance were selected 
members of the cellulose acetate range 
of colors. 


BLOTCH PRINTING 


In the printing of all classes of dye- 
stuffs by hand block in blotch patterns, 
it is often essential to obtain simultane- 
ous levelness and venetration of the 
print. In many cases this can only be 
obtained by the addition of gum traga- 
canth which, in such circumstances, gives 
rather better results than locust bean 
thickening. In many cases, however, good 
coverage of the nattern and _ penetra- 
tion cannot be obtained unless the face 
of the block is covered with a layer of 
cotton material in order to assist the 
furnishings of the face of the block. In 
some instances covering of the face of 
the block in this way is not feasible, due 
to the fact that fine white effects are 
carried through the blotch portion of 
the pattern and would easily fill up in 
printing if cotton coverings were ap- 
plied. In such cases levelness will have 
to be obtained by the use of thickenings 
with a higher solid content, such as Brit- 
ish gums, etc., and penetration may have 
to be sacrificed to some extent, although, 


in many cases, it may be nossible to com- 
promise by adding a proportion of traga- 
canth to such thickening agents, together 
with other exnedients such as the addition 
of wetting agents to the print paste and 
the prevaration of the fabric prior to 
printing in solutions of wetting out 
agents. 


Where wood surfaces only can be used 
some assistance may often be obtained 
by “facing” the block by rubbing it on 
an absolutely flat block of sandstone or 
on a flat surface with a sheet of glass 
paper. In broken up designs good pene- 
tration will readily be obtained by the 
addition of tragacanth, etc., either alone 
or with starches and gums. In such 
styles levelness is not a prime essential 
and may be sacrificed to some extent to 
penetration. 


COLLOIDAL PROPERTIES OF 
VEGETABLE MUCILAGES 


One of the virtues of this type of 
thickening lies in its powers of sus- 
pension of solid materials embodied in 
printing pastes. For example, white dis- 
charge printing pigments, such = as 
thickening lies in its powers of  sus- 
pension and may be safely used in screen 
printing and hand block printing with- 
out danger of filling in either the screen 
mesh or the interstices of the hand block. 

In block printing one other example 
may be given. Where faulty thickenings 
have been used in the first instance as 
in certain classes of British gum thicken- 
ing, where an insoluble residue is ob- 
tained, this residue settles down on the 
face of the printer’s block and fills in 
the fine portions of the design. Where 
trouble of this kind is encountered, an 
addition of tragacanth or locust bean 
thickening will hold the soluble portion 


SEPTEMBER 4— 
AATCC CONVENTION ISSUE 


SEPTEMBER 18 — 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION [ISSUE 


of the pattern in suspension and will in- 
duce trouble-free prints. 
SOFTNESS 

The soft handle of prints from the 
point of application to the finished article 
is one of the outstanding features in the 
application of this tyne of thickening 
and may be brought into play to consider- 
able advantage in the printing of large 
masses of colors on such materials as fur- 
nishing cretonnes with the fast type of 
chrome mordant dyestuffs. Linens, espe- 
cially, with large masses of print paste 
applied, are liable to crack when handled 
in the dry state prior to wet processing 
and an addition of one of these thicken- 
ings will often introduce the pliability 
and softness necessary to avoid this crack- 
ing effect and subsequent possible serious 
damage to the goods involved. 


Vegetable mucilages, generally, are 
useful as thickening agents in textile 
printing because of their low solid con- 
tent, good solubility and good thickening 
powers. They may te applied with most 
types of dyestuffs if careful consideration 
is given to the circumstances involved. 
They induce good penetration of the 
print paste, good fixation of the dyestuff 
in steaming and ease the problems of 
washing off and finishing. 


Such thickenings should not be mixed 
with gum arabic or gum Senegal or too 
much British gum. As an addition to 
other thickenings, mixing should be done 
by adding to the vegetable mucilages 
while stirring rather than vice versa. 
should, 
avoided excent in the snecial circum- 
The keeping qualities 
of the thickenings are increased by the 
addition of preservatives such as phenol 
and formaldehyde. 


Excess alkali generally, be 


stances outlined. 
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SANDOZ 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto * Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


Winks ahead with Titles ‘Mam 


SANDOZ 






PRESENTS Whe cob 
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Thirvoughlveedt ...BY RIEGEL 


There’s a lot of lasting power in 
these work and play garments made 
from Riegel Fabrics ... and there’s a 
lot of lasting power, too, in colors 
direct-dyed by CUPROFIX. 

This new inexpensive after-treatment 
— used by Riegel and other leaders — 
gives direct-dyed cotton and rayon 
fabrics a high degree of wash and 
perspiration fastness without expense 
of vat dyes. And— unlike other “fixes” 

CUPROFIX maintains fastness to light. 

Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath 
increases fastness to washing suffi- 
ciently to permit labeling garments 


CHEMICAL 


work«s, 


“washable” instead of just “dry clean- 
able”. It also 


materially increases efficiency of 
the usual resin treatment 


eliminates in many cases the effect 
of the resin on light fastness 
Outstanding members of the 
CUPROFIX series are: 

CUPROFIX Yellow GLE 
CUPROFIX Orange GL R Cone 
CUPROFIX Red 6BL 
CUPROFIX Bordeaux BL 
CUPROFIX Rubine BL 
CUPROFIX Violet 2BL 
VAN 


INnNC., 61 DAM 


STREET, 


CUPROFIX Blue FGL - 4GL - 2GL 
LUL - RUL - Navy Blue G Cone - SL 


CUPROFIX Green BL 
CUPROFIX Brown GL-B Ex Cone -BG 
CUPROFIX Black C Cone 
CUPROFIX Grey R 

There are still more CUPROFIX ad- 
vantages—for both mill and consumer. 
Write us for Booklet U.S. 125. 

And for any chrome, acid or direct 
dyes...or auxiliary chemicals... and 
for both natural and synthetic fibres... 
be guided by the successful “color 
achievements” you see in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 


NEW YORK 13, 





N. Y. 














7 ? ) 
Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs & CRasttinall Specialties 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX © NEW YORK 67 


More than forty 

years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Chemica] 

Specialties, Dyestuffs and 

Dyewoods fo 


and Allied Trades. 


tr the Textile 


Branches: 
PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO 
GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL 
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A) KIER BOILING 
SA) BOILING oFF 
A) SCOURING 
SA) SIZING 
SA) DESIZING 
SA) BLEACHING 
“A DYEING 
A) SOFTENING 
A) FINISHING 


Inquiries 
Solicited’ 


Main Office ond Plant: - 
YORK AND GOLGATE STREETS + JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 






Branches: 
Southern Division P.O. Box 1237 New Orleans 10, Louisiana 
: Western Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., AURORA, ILL. 


bain LEE ste - a “ Mo ai a i tn 


GLYCERINE 


Free booklet 
tells where it fits 
in your business! 


In hundreds of A ggg 
from sizing to finishing, ver- 
satile glycerine is playing an 
increasingly important role in 
the textile industry... and 
in many of these applications 
suggested in the booklet, 
glycerine can materially im- 
prove your product! 

The story is told in one 
informative, up-to-date book- 
let-—“Why Glycerine for 
Textiles?” 

Contains compact informa- 
tion on the physical properties of glycerine... its origin, develop- 
ment and chemistry ... grades and their applic ations. 12 pages of 
practical, useful data —yours for the asking! Whether you're in 
management, production, or research ... an expert on glycerine or 
thoroughly unfamiliar with the subject—you’ ll want this informative 
booklet. Write for your free copy —today! 




















GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 13 
295 Madison Ave. e New York 17, N. Y. 
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... used for quality 
control, develop- 
ment and testing 
of products and 
processes 


Laboratory 











In the modern, new laboratory recently constructed 
by the Riegel Textile Corp., Atlas Launder-Ometers and 
Fade-Ometers make constant quality control possible by 
providing accurate washing and color fastness data on 
samples of fabrics being run through production lines. 


As part of the research program inaugurated by Riegel 
officials, these Atlas-Ometers help also to provide complete 
information on each new fabric while it is still in the 
developmental stage as well as to maintain the high standard 
of quality in daily production. In this manner, Riegel avoids 
costly trial and error methods still practiced in some textile 
plants today. 

Technicians at this laboratory conduct washing tests of 
the A. A. T. C. C. in the Launder-Ometer to determine 
the fabric’s resistance to shrinking, its color fastness, and 
resistance to washing and mechanical action. The Fade- 

Cmeter is used to obtain factual data regarding 
the degree of fading reg- 
istered on the sample by sun- 
light, temperature, and 
humidity. The Atlas cycle 
timer unit can be set to dupli- 
cate any test at any time. 


New research model Launder- 
Ometers with capacities ranging 
from 20 pint jars to 6 half-gallon 
containers are now available as 
part of the complete line of stand- 
ard Launder-Ometers. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
REPORTER XX\ 














PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS *® SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS #@ FINISHES 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @ 





CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 





COLORIST — TEXTILE CHEMIST: Eastern New 
York dyestuff manufacturer has opening for textile school 
graduate preferably with 3-5 years’ mill experience. Stand- 
ardization and development work in dye apphcations. 
Position is on the supervisory staff with opportunity for 
advancement. Salary $4,500-$6,000, depending on quali- 
fications. Write Box No. 866. 

POSITION WANTED: Young college graduate desires 
responsible position with well established or young grow- 





ing organization. Five years experience in cotton printing, 
dyeing, and finishing field, Formerly divisional superin- 
tendent of large print plant. Would consider synthetics 
field for lesser salary. Write Box No. 903. 





CHEMIST-DYER, Textile college graduate, two years 
experience in dyeing of knitting yarns; wool, synthetics, 
cotton. Testing materials research, good knowledge of 
Write 


organic chemistry. Seeks progressive position. 


30x No. 904. 


WANTED: Excellent opportunity with a long-established 
New England textile firm for an assistant dyer who has a 
technical education and experience in woolen piece and 
stock dyes. To assist in sample dyeings and department 
supervision. Age 35-40 years. Write Box No. 898. 








INTERESTING TEXTILE RESEARCH JOB for man, 
preferably textile graduate, capable of setting up, operating 
with synthetic yarns and maintaining circular knitting 
machines with accompanying throwing and coning opera- 
tions. Vicinity of Metropolitan New York. Write Box 


No. 895. 
XXVI 


-POSITION WANTED: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


POSITION WANTED: As purchasing agent for a mill 
or dyestuff company. Many years of technical experience 
as well as buying and selling in the dyestuff field. Write 
Box No. 880. 


WANTED: Plant chemist required for dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant located in the South. Must be fully qualified 
to handle laboratory and operating problems on dyeing 
and finishing of synthetic woven fabrics, including nylon, 
acetate, viscose, and blends. Must have a thorough knowl- 
continuous 


edge of shade matching on becks, jigs and 


dyeing. Write Box No. 909. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
CHEMIST, Master’s degree. 33 years of age, 13 years 
diversified experience including research, development, 
production supervision, sales engineering, technical service. 
Textile machines, chemical specialties, detergents. Contact 
and familiarity with overall mill operations. Desires change 
to challenging position requiring sound background and 
executive ability. Write Box No. 905. 


POSITION WANTED: Experienced production dyer— 
Rayons, Acetates, Silks—Pad, Jig, Box—Young and Edu- 
cated. Write Box No. 906. 


ASSISTANT DYER WANTED New 


plant. Man with silk experience preferred. Please give full 


for England 
particulars including education, age and experience. Write 


Box No. 907. 


POSITION WANTED: Sales or Sales Management and 
Technical Service of Textile Chemicals and Specialties. 
College graduate, 14 years experience in all phases of 
Textile Wet Processing and Chemical Sales. Previously 
District Manager with. large Chemical Company in New 
England. Good contacts. Write Box No. 908. 
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SEAMLESS DRAWN - POLISHED For 


ECONOMICAL, 
QUALITY BLEACHING 


and Dependable 


Stainless SteelfPails 


12, 16, or 20 
Quart Cap 


Type 302 or 316 
Stainless Steel 


Technical 








Service 


7 * Also Stainless Batch Cans, Dippers, Scoops, Flanged 


Beakers, Funnels, Dve Buckets, Beaker Pots, 





a mill Cups, Ladles, Spoons, Measures. 


erience 
Write 


Ask for Stainless Ware Price List 


nd. fin- READING SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


talified 13th & Pike Sts. Reading, Pa. \\ R S 0) L V A Y 
dyeing . -\ range eae dis ae ae 
LIQUID 


nylon, 
knowl- 





inuous 
JEER, 
years 
pment, 
ervice. Solvay Technical Service is always at your sery- 
‘ontac? ice . . . ready to offer helpful suggestions for 
| improving your bleaching technique. Also 
~hange : . : 
= available to help you with the use of SOLVAY 
d and LIQUID CHLORINE in your bleaching operation, 
are the following three technical bulletins—each 
filled with important information. For your free 
copy of any one or all three of these bulletins— 
lyer— or for Solvay Technical Service—simply write 
| Edu- on your business letterhead. 
Solvay Technical Bulletin No. 7—'‘Liquid Chlor 
vay Technical Bulletin No. 12—''The Analysis of Liquid 
Chlorine and Bleact 
Solvay Technical Bullet No. 14 Chiorine Bleach 
gland Solution” 
ve full 
Write SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ONE OF A Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
FULL LINE OF 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
” KALI TEXTILE —— BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston © Charlotte * Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
it and CHEMICALS Detroit © Houston © New Orleans © New York 
alties. . . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . St. Louis - Syracuse 
es of A = 
wade KALI MANUFACTURING CO. $ 
lOUSILY 
hips Monulacturing Chemists Soda Ash . Caustic Soda . Caustic Potash . Chiorine . Potassium Carbonate . Nytron 
New 427 MOYER STREET . PHILADELPHIA 25 PA Calcium Chloride - Sodium Bicarbonate - Specialty Cleansers . Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Nitrite . Para-dichlorobenzene . Ortho-dichlorobenzene . Monochlorobenzene 
' Methanol . Ammonium Chloride . Formaldehyde 
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“That § fays White : 


IN BLEACHERIES ; 
AND DYE HOUSES : 





WARRANTY 


l 
Prufcoat BX White oa’ pred 
der eithe 
set i ce condi- 
me 


sun- 
s or the absence of 
tion 







h gloss 
og mis presence 


ot acids 


ed by 
ect 
Usa est caustics 


and Seaches 


y imperme- 


virtuall moisture 


able to 


Retards the growth 


of fungus 










Write today for fully descriptive 
catalog about Prufcoat BX White 
Enamel — The Liquid Plastic that 
STOPS CORROSION and STAYS 
WHITE. Address: Prufcoat Labora- 
tories, Inc., 63 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge 42, Massachusetts. 


OAl 
C 
PRUFCO* 


BX walt 


Ne tarts 


STAYS: WHITE: 
“yt (AAS 






Proof against Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water 
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THE modern PRINT PASTE THICKENER 








nd Cove # 
XXX 
a Col Of S 4 
XXV iS 
XXIV 2 | 
XXVI on witless viscose and pure silk dress 
Vill, IX ia goods printed with acetate, acid and 
Tye. direct colors or with white discharge 
. Lt ( ee 
XX J 
Keltex gives you these outstanding benefits: 
XXIV / 8 y 6 
e Exact and uniform printing paste viscosity 
e Sharp, clean printing 
e@ Maximum color penetration 
e True, even color yield 
@ Easy and economical to use 
it Cover _ . 
e Free from grit and cellulose — needs no 
Xi filterin 
XXV & 
aad e@ Readily soluble in cold water 
e@ No cooking or special treatment 
e Easily washed out after printing for soft 
and pliable hand 
XVill 
" PRODUCT OF 
wx KELCO COMPANY 
XXVII 
XXIX 20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 





Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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ANTHOMINE added to 
dye bath assures uni- 
form and solid shades 
when dyeing TIPPY and 
BLENDED WOOLS. 


ANTHOMINE increases 
the affinity of wool fibres 
for dyestuffs in ALL wool 
dyeing operations. 


This results in LEVEL 
SHADES when dyeing 
STOCK, YARN or PIECE 
GOODS. 











In addition to EVEN 
DYEING, the use of 
ANTHOMINE means: 
Brighter, fuller shades, 
greater color yield 
Quicker, better exhaus- 
tion of the dyebath 
Softer, more pleasing 
“hand” 

Reduced processing time 





Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 


complete information, including how to use 


ANTHOMINE for Top Dyeing—Pressure or 


Package Dyeing—Leveling Unevenly Dyed Yarn 


or Shady Pieces—Dyeing Metallized Colors, etc. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Ac 
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CUT COSTS of durable gas-fading 
protection . . . USE: 






the substantive anti-fume 
that gives you real money-value! 


affords durable protection against gas 
fading in fabrics consisting wholly or par- 
tially of acetate. 


has no appreciable affect on the light- 


fastness of dyes used in conjunction with it. 


has excellent resistance to washing and 


dry cleaning. 


manufacturers of a complete line of Textile Chemical Specialties 


JERSEY MANUFACTURING, INC. 


65 E. 23rd Street Paterson, New Jersey 
SHerwood 2-3170-1 





IT’S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


2 in 1 


SULPHUR COLOR DEVELOPER 


DEVELOPS AND SOFTENS 


e Removes bronziness from blacks 
¢ Brightens other colors 
e Lubricates the fibre 


GIVE IT A TRIAL—THE 
RESULTS ARE STARTLING 













SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
. 
INFORMATION 
. 
So. Office 617 
Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Export Agents 
HOWARD G. GODFREY 
AND CO., INC 


RICHMOND 
0) | OARS) VV Tom 45° Fourth Ave 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL . 
Cable Address 
COMPANY 


Godfreyarn 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 















Round-the-Clock 
Reliability 


There are two important ways in which “Virginia” 
Sodium Hydrosulphite can help produce round- 
the-clock results in the dye house: 

e High-strength uniformity from drum to drum 

e Stability in the bath, which aids sustained 

reducing power 

Many years of intensive study have been invested 
in the production of this 
stable, crystalline prod- 
uct that flows freely, dis- 
solves quickly—that 
holds its strength in stor- 
age and gives a good re- 
duotion in the dye bath. 

Write for a sample of 
“Virginia” Hydro to- 
day. We'll includea fold- 
er describing the prop- 
erties and uses of this 
chemical. VIRGINIA 
SMELTING COMPANY, 
West Norfolk, Virginia. 








Mircinia 














HYDROSULPHITE 
A POWERFUL REDUCING AGENT 
For 

Dyeing, Bleaching, Strippi 
yi Ppi 
end Chemical Sedeuion” 












Field Offices 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


VIRGINIA 
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NIEVY PRESERVATIVES 


FOR THE 


COTTON—RAYON—WOOL—JUTE 
INDUSTRIES 


Non-volatile, Non-irritating VANCIDES 


Prolong Service Life 
Inhibit Deterioration in Process 


Prevent Spoilage of Finishing Materials 


220 Park Ave. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. New York 17, New York 





Serving the textile printing, finishing and 
| dyeing industry with a complete range of 
quality detergents, finishes, printing gums, 
penetrants, softeners and specialties. Complete 
analytical and practical laboratory facilities. 


Tex-Chem Company 
20-21 Wagaraw Road 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
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for faster Wetting... 








for faster Wetting and Rewetting ... 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Plants: Charlotte, N. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dighton, Mass. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Incorporated « Est. 1815 + Providence, Rhode Island 
Offices: Charlotte; Cincinnati; New York; Philadelphia; Providence 
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Wes ROYCE CHEMICAL CO. 


@ 2732 


For soft, ‘“‘bodying”’ effects — 
for a quality feel that adds appeal — 


use Velvoray as your finishing oil. 


VELVORAY DOES NOT FOAM __. produces 


regular results. 


DOES NOT SMOKE... Velvoray goes into the 


goods, not up in smoke—economical! 


DOES NOT OXIDIZE... Won't turn rancid... 


won't discolor fabrics. 


STABLE EMULSION ...No oil or fat globules 


form—a frequent cause of spotted fabrics. 


Remember these two important 
points: Velvoray is a better finish- 
ing oil. It’s made only by Royce. 


made only 


by ROYCE 
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